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THE SHADOW OF A GREAT STRIKE 
THE MINERS’ VICTORY. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


| ere in the year of 1912, the industrial world passed under ‘‘the shadow 


of a strike.’’ Through this revealing shadow the commonplace things 
of life take on new values. Some have long realized, and the remain- 
der begin to realize, our mutual dependence under the present industrial 
organization; to realize that that which we have taken so lightly is 
essential to comfort and life; and to appreciate somewhat the real human 
and industrial cost of the commonplace things. Workmen, employers, 
consumers, needs must ponder, revise their standards of evaluation, and 
count the cost, for the strike means disorganization, discomfort, ofttimes 
suffering, and frequently loss. The big-scale organization of industry; the 
universal fraternal feeling and co-operation among workingmen that have 
been engendered and nurtured by organization, amalgamation and federa- 
tion; the world-wide organization of markets and regulation of prices,— 
conditions that had indicated our industrial and social progress, achieve- 
ments of men who thought in world-terms and dreamed dreams of 
world-power and world-wide control and regulation—all these demanded a 
halt to consider whither they were drifting. As this world-organization in 
which the laborer, the capitalist, and the consumer had exulted, came under 
the strike shadow, the achievements of ‘‘big business’’ seemed its own 
undoing, for something was wrong with the industrial basis of the vast 
super-imposed organization of ‘‘big business.’’ 
In England and in the United States, the men who dig and delve 
beneath the earth were restive under heavy burdens, pricked by injustice 
into a determination to substitute demands for forbearance. Cost of living 


had soared so infinitely higher than their wages, that no longer could they 
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afford the decencies of living for themselves and their families. Feeling 
their grievances were intolerable, the miners formulated their demands. The 
coal operators assumed an attitude of aloofness and unquestionable virtue. 
The ‘‘third party,’’ the consumer, shuddered at the possibilities of what an 
extended coal strike might portend. As the situation became more acute, 
the issues were more clearly defined. 

The anthracite miners of the United States were working under the 
conditions awarded by the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission which was 
appointed by President Roosevelt as the result of the strike of 1902. The 
award of the Commission was adopted in 1903 for three years, was renewed 
in 1906, and again in 1909. This trade ‘‘award’’ was to lapse March 31, 
1912. As the contract of the bituminous miners also expired on that date, 
the general organization gained in strategic position. Since they were not so 
well organized,.the anthracite miners had more to gain from this than the 
bituminous; their union was not officially recognized by the operators; their 
rank and file had lost solidarity by the heterogeneous mass of European 
immigrants who had not yet lost their varying European standards, cus- 
toms, and languages; racial antagonisms and so-called ‘‘radical theories’’ 
still further widened the demarcations between the groups. Of the 180,000 
men and boys employed in the anthracite mines, 150,000 were not affiliated 
with the United Mine Workers, The long period of peace in the field, the 
changing personnel of the miners, their ignorance of the English language, 
American customs, standards, ideals, and organization, were factors that 
militated against the maintenance of a strong union in Districts Nos. 14, 7, 
and 9 of Pennsylvania. 

On the other hand, the coal operators consisted of seven or eight great 
coal-carrying roads running and operating the mines through their affiliated 
coal companies. Since 1871 the railroads have been buying up the mines. For 
the purpose of preventing the abuse of the railway power and putting an 
end to the consolidation of all the anthracite coal lands in the railroad hands, 
the people of Pennsylvania, in 1873, adopted a constitutional provision for- 
bidding common carriers to mine or manufacture articles for transportation 
or to buy lands except for carrying purposes. It is common knowledge that 
this provision of the constitution has been thoroughly and persistently 
violated. In addition to the power accruing to the coal operators from 
wealth and organization, the anthracite coal mines partake of the charac- 
teristics of a natural monopoly, as practically all the anthracite coal in the 
country is located in the Pennsylvania districts. 

The anthracite miners from Districts Nos. 1, 7, and 9 met in tri-district 
convention at Pottsville, Pa., during the first week in November of 1911. 
They drew up specific demands. The coal operators had ample time to 
consider them before the expiration of the existing ‘‘award.’’ Under the 
terms of the award of the Commission there was a raise in wages of 10 per 
cent above those obtaining before the strike. A sliding scale was adopted 
by which 1 per cent was added to the mine workers’ wages for every 5 cents 
increase in price (of domestic sizes of anthracite coal at tide water) above 
$4.50 a ton. The miners’ union was not officially recognized by the opera- 
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tors, but machinery was provided for the adjustment of questions in dispute 
or other grievances. Conciliation boards, composed of three representatives 
of the miners and three of the operators, and of an umpire in the event of 
a failure to agree, were established. Until 1912 wages remained what they 
had been in 1903; they had-failed to keep pace with industrial progress and 
the higher cost of living. The miners charged the conciliation board with 
dilatory methods and rendering decisions favorable to the employers only. 
They demanded an agreement to cover a shorter period of time, to gain 
thereby a better strategic position, to hold the interest of members in the 
organization, and to make them realize more fully how necessarily were 
they dependent upon it for protection and for economic welfare. 

The demands were formulated as follows: 

‘“‘We demand that the next contract be fora period of one year, commencing 
April 1, 1912, and ending March 31, 1913. 

‘*‘We demand a workday of not more than eight hours for all inside and outside 
day labor, with no reduction of wages. 

‘‘We demand recognition of the United Mine Workers of Districts Nos. 1, 7, and 9, 
as a party to negotiate a wage contract and the right to produce a method for the col- 


lection of revenue for the organization. 

‘‘We demand a more convenient and uniform system of adjusting local grievances 
within a reasonable time limit. 

‘‘We demand an advance of 20 per cent on the rates of wages for all employes over 
and above the rates awarded in 1903. 

‘‘We demand a minimum rate of $3.50 a day for miners and $2.75 for laborers, for 


consideration work. 
‘‘We demand that the system whereby a contract miner has more than one work- 


ing place or employs more than two laborers shall be abolished. 
‘‘We demand that the rights of the check-weighman and check-docking bosses 
shall be recognized, and that they shall not be interfered with in the proper perform- 


ance of their work. 
‘*We demand that all coal shall be mined and paid for by the ton of 2,240 pounds 


wherever practicable.’’ 

Classified, these demands meant fewer hours, more pay, better safe- 
guards and protection of the miners’ rights and interests, as well as an 
improved position for the union. 

The nine years of the Anthracite Conciliation Board forms an interest- 
ing study. During its existence the board heard 200 cases: 150 in the 
period 1903-06; 23 in the second period, 1906-09; 29 in the third period, 
1909-12. The method of procedure was, first, to present the grievance to 
the foreman in charge of the mine; if a satisfactory solution was not 
reached, the employe, or a committee of employes, could take the matter 
to the superintendent or manager of the mine; if the disposal of the griev- 
ance was still unsatisfactory, it could then be presented in writing to a 
member of this board representing the district in which the mine was 
located. The party complained against must have an opportunity to defend 
himself. Witnesses might be called, although red tape was eliminated as 
much as possible. 

The 130,000 non-union workers gained by the award with no expense 
to themselves. It was originally believed that the grievances of the non- 
union workers would be heard and their abuses remedied with the same 
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freedom as those of the union men. Results did not work out that way. 
Few or absolutely no grievances were presented by them, either because 
they felt that they had no friend at court, or, being foreigners, they did not 
understand the board or its workings. The unions tried to meet this diffi- 
culty by disseminating information among all the miners, union or non- 
union, and, whenever possible, taking up their cause. 

The union men felt that the board had been an advantage through 
eliminating strikes and securing more stable working conditions. Under the 
old method, the strike was the only way of gaining a hearing before the 
operators; later, they had an organized channel through which grievances 
could be thrashed out. On the other hand, they found the expense an 
objection; half of the salary of the secretary of the board was paid by 
them and half by the operators; the three labor representatives on the 
board were officials in the unions and were paid by the union men; wages 
of laborers appearing before the board as complainants or witnesses were 
paid from union funds. Only one man out of every four or five was a member 
of the United Mine Workers, yet all alike were benetited by the general 
awards of the board. 

In the second place, the United Mine Workers charged delay in acting 
upon grievances. The records give force to this claim, one-fourth of all 
grievances received final attention within one month, while one-third 
required two months or more for settlement. Twenty-one cases hung fire 
for over a year, two of them spanning a period of over two years; and one 
ran for more than three years. 

The union raised the question of the limited powers and scope of the 
board. It had not been possible to establish a uniform wage-scale, for the 
Anthracite Commission felt that conditions made it impracticable to attempt 
to untangle the rates paid for work under the varying conditions. There- 
fore, it merely required companies to file schedules as a basis for judging 
the merits of later grievances involving wages. Also, many matters were 
brought before the board which were not essentially grievances, but were 
either new bargains or re-adjustments of wage-scales to suit new working 
conditions. In considering all such questions the board held that its power 
did not extend to matters upon which the award did not touch. 

In the fourth place, the union believed that the Conciliation Board 
militated against a strong bona fide labor organization in that district. 
Organizers could go toa colliery and act as a go-between for a union man 
having difficulty with his foreman, and thus protect him from retaliation. 
Disintegrating forces were in the field in the form of unskilled foreign 
workers and race antagonism. The apparent peace-making régime made 
the need of union membership less obvious. 

These objections to the Conciliation Board were specified in the de- 
mands for recognition of the union, for a fixed method of collecting union 
dues, for the checking system, and for the annual renewal of agreements. 

The effective, democratic system of the bituminous miners appealed to. 
the anthracite leaders as more desirable than their own. As the bituminous 
veins are more uniform, a fairly equable scale has been worked out. In 
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every bituminous mine there is a pit committee to which complaints are first 
presented. This pit committee takes up the matter with the foreman; if his 
settlement is unsatisfactory the complaint is carried to the superintendent. 
The next recourse is to send for the representative of the district organiza- 
tion of the miners who negotiates with the superintendent, or a commis- 
sioner, who represents all the operators. Thus, grievances are taken up 
immediately by responsible men. This method has these advantages: quick 
bargaining, getting men into the union, distributing expense, and, through 
its stronger backing, enabling the officials to secure better wages and working 
conditions for the miners. 

The crux of the situation is pointed out by Mr. Shelby M. Harrison, 
in the Survey of April 20, 1912: ‘‘Stated in extremes, the present suspen- 
sion is a clash between, on the one hand, a régime predicated on a weak 
union and the decision of a tribunal, and, on the other, a régime founded 
on a strong union and collective bargaining.’’ 

Bituminous Agreement. 

According to their democratic union custom, the bituminous miners 
inet in convention in Indianapolis, Ind., January 16, 1912, to decide upon 
the policies and demands to be set forth in the Joint Scale Conference. The 
miners determined to demand a 10 per cent increase on coal mined on the 
‘‘mine-run’’ system, a seven-hour day, a half-holiday on Saturday, the 
wage-scale agreement to be effective for two years, 20 per cent advance in 
the pay for ‘‘dead work’’ and day labor in and around the mines. 

On January 26, the Interstate Joint Wage Scale Conference began its 
sessions at Indianapolis. The Miners’ Joint Conference Committee consisted 
of eight members from each of the four States, respectively, Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, and Western Pennsylvania. Able and experienced men were chosen. 
Hitherto the Joint Conference had been an open meeting, attended by all 
operators who might wish to come and all the delegates of the United Mine 
Workers’ Convention in session at the time. The reduction of members 
meant that business could be conducted in a more satisfactory and expedi- 
tious manner, though the passing of the old picturesque conference with its 
democratic atmosphere, where the rank and file of the miners might sit 
down with the operators, gave some occasion for a feeling of regret. 

When President White read the demands of the miners, John H. 
Walker moved that they be adopted. To a man, the miners voted for them; 
solidly, the operators opposed. The miners considered the operators’ formal 
demands but a parody on their own. After two joint sessions, they still 
were unable to agree upon even the most unimportant questions. At one 
period, for almost an hour and a half, a death-like silence fell upon the 
conference room. Neither side had anything to say, each waiting for the 
other to make a new offer. 

On January 30, in order to expedite business, a sub-committee was 
chosen, two miners and two operators from each State, as follows: 

For the miners: Francis Feehan, Van Bittner, Pennsylvania; John 
Moore, Thomas L. Lewis, Ohio; W. D. Van Horn, James Holden, Indiana; 
John H. Walker, Duncan McDonald, Illinois. 
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For the operators: W. W. Keefer, G. W. Schleuderberg, Pennsylvania; 
C. E. Maurer, E. A. Cole, Ohio; P. H. Penna, A. M. Ogie, Indiana; 
Harry N. Taylor, A. J. Moorshead, Illinois. 

President John White and J. C. Kolsem, an Indiana operator and 
President of the Joint Conference, had been placed on the committee, but 
had no vote. Again, both sides presented demands; again, these were voted 
down and a dead-lock ensued. 

February 1, the sub-committee made a report to the joint committee 
that they were unable to reach any agreement. They were discharged, and 
asecond sub-committee appointed, as follows: 

For the miners: Francis Feehan, Pennsylvania; John Moore, Ohio; W. 
D. Van Horn, Indiana; John H. Walker, Illinois. 

For the operators: W. K. Field, Pennsylvania: E. A. Cole, Ohio; J. 
C. Kolsem, Indiana; H. N. Taylor, Iilinois. 

John P. White, at the head of the committee, was to call the Joint 
Conference together whenever there seemed any probability of agreement. 

On March 20, the sub-committee renewed negotiations in Cleveland, 
Ohio. On March 29, they reached an agreement providing for an increase 
of 5%;per cent, the agreement to last for two years. The alternative, a 
strike, the committee deemed unwise, urging that ‘‘poor work and the 
experience of the past two years, in which we were compelled to levy assess- 
ments in order to prosecute several strikes, are strong reasons why we 


believe you would prefer this contract rather than a strike. In addition, 
active competition is keenly felt by both the operators and miners of Ohio, 
Western Pennsylvania, Indiana, the Southwest, and many other well 


” 


organized fields, from the non-union sections of our country.’’ As gains 
from accepting the agreement, it was pointed out: ‘‘This agreement with 
peace will enable us to prosecute a vigorous campaign in the non-union 
fields during the next two years. It means that we have re-established the 
interstate joint movement, and secured an advance in wages without a 
strike which insures peace for two years at the highest scale of wages ever 
secured by the miners of this country, all of which is substantial progress 
even though we have not secured all our demands.”’ 

After the agreement had been approved by the general committee, it 
was referred to the local unions, subject to their action on April 10. The 
official returns on the referendum vote, April 25, showed 109,709% for the 
Cleveland agreement and 32,139% against. 

On Friday, April 26, the representatives of the bituminous mine operators 
of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Western Pennsylvania, and of the United Mine 
Workers of America of those districts, convened in Indianapolis and signed 
the wage agreement ratified by the referendum vote of the miners. Here 
follows the agreement: 

“The following agreement made and entered into this 30th day of March, 1912, 
covering the prices and conditions of mining in Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois, for the two years ending March 31, 1914, to wit: 

‘First. That the price of mining be increased 5 cents per ton oninch and a quarter 
screened lump coal, pick mining, in Western Pennsylvania thin vein, the Hocking the 
basing district of Ohio, and both block and bituminous districts of Indiana; and 3 cents 
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per ton on mine-run coal, pick mining, in the bituminous district of Indiana and 


Illinois. 
‘Second. That the price for machine mines be increased 4 cents per ton on 


screened lump coal in Western Pennsylvania thin vein, the Hocking the basing district 
of Ohio; 4 cents per ton on screened lump coal in the block and bituminous districts of 
Indiana, and 3 cents per ton on mine-run coal in the bituminous district of Indiana and 
Illinois. 

‘Third. That internal differences be referred for adjustment in the various districts 
affected, it being understood that nothing shall be done in district or sub district con- 
ventions that will increase the cost of production or reduce the earning capacity of the 
men. 

“Fourth. That the inside day wage shall be advanced 5.26 per cent with the con- 
ditions of the Columbus Day Wage Scale of 1898. 

‘* Fifth. That all narrow, dead work, and room turning and outside day labor shall 
be paid a proportionate advance with the pick mining rate, viz., 5.26 per cent. 

‘Sixth. That the screen hereby adopted for the State of Ohio, western district of 
Indiana, shall be uniform in size, six feet wide by twelve feet long, built of flat Akron 
shaped bar, of not less than five-eighths of an inch surface, with one and one-fourth 
inches between bars, free from obstruction, and that such screen shall rest upon a suffi- 
cient number of bearings to hold the bars in proper position. 

‘‘Seventh. That the block coal district of Indiana may continue the use of the dia- 
mond bar screen, the screen to be of seventy-two feet superficial area, of uniform size, 
and one and one-fourth inches between the bars, free from obstruction, and that such 
screen shall rest upon a sufficient number of bearings to hold the bars in proper 
position. 

‘‘Righth. The above scale to be based on an eight-hour day, as defined by the 
Columbus Day Wage Scale of 1898. 

‘‘Ninth, That there shall be no discrimination by the coal companies in the employ- 
ment of mine workers ou account of creed, color, or nationality, or because of activity 
in matters affecting the organization.”’ 


The agreement is to be.the basis for all contracts made for the 
bituminous field within the two years of its life. 

The next step in the collective bargaining was for the different 
miners’ unions to make their local bargains with the operators’ associa- 
tions. At this stage difficulties developed in Indiana and West Virginia. 

The bi-annual wage conference of the United Mine Workers and the 
Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators’ Association convened in Terre Haute 
April 30. The sessions were characterized by spirited debates, frequent 
resort to technical rules in order to carry points, tenacious maintenance 
of demands on both sides, and frequent dead-locks. The miners’ demands 
were set forth in the report of the Miners’ Policy Committee, as follows: 

‘First. A readjustment of the machine question. Demanded that the Cleveland 
increase in machine mines be given to the loaders. Differentials existing between dis- 
tricts north and south of the Vandalia track in respect to the prices paid for machine 
cutting and loading be eliminated. 

‘Second. That no miner shall be compelled to lose time on account of the falling 
of slate or because of water in the working places, or for lack of road. 

‘‘Third. That when a part of the mine is shut down the men so affected shall be 
entitled to their share of the work in the parts of mine that continue at work. 

“Fourth, That where a company wrongfully stops a man's turn, such company 
shall remunerate him for time so lost. 

“Fifth, That we demand the weekly pay.”’ 
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The two demands causing most trouble, were weekly pay and the 
reduction of the price of powder 50 cents a keg. The operators refused to 
grant weekly pay unless the miners could show that it would not increase 
the cost of production and, hence, would be in line with the Cleveland 
agreement. This ultimately proved to be the bone of contention which the 
miners refused to give up, even though advised by their international 
officers, Frank Hayes, Vice-President, and Edwin Perry, International 
Secretary, that there was a general understanding in the sub-committee 
at Cleveland that the Indiana Mine Workers’ officials would not at that 
time demand a weekly pay-day. After futile efforts to reach an agreement, 
a sub-committee was appointed to struggle with the problems. When the 
joint conference adjourned May 4, the miners refused to return to work 
pending negotiation of a wage-scale. Finally, May 23, acceptance of a 
tentative understanding for a two-year agreement and the submission of the 
weekly pay question to the miners for a referendum vote ended one of the 
stormiest joint conferences in the history of the Indiana coal industry. The 
Indiana miners of District No. 11 ratified the contract by an overwhelming 
majority. Work in the mines began June 3. 

Some of the Indiana miners’ unions were able to make local contracts 
securing weekly pay. Meanwhile, in Ohio, Illinois, and the Southwest 
the miners have made agreements securing increased wages; in Alabama 
an ‘‘unsolicited’’ increase has been granted by the operators. They have 
evidently surmised what was coming. 

In West Virginia, the miners of District No. 17 were unable to make 
a satisfactory agreement with the operators, and a strike began on April 18. 
On May 2,a partial settlement was reached by accepting one-half the 
Cleveland advance and the elimination of Section 4 from the contract. All 
the operators in the association had signed, except those in Paint Creek 
where the strike still continues. 


The Anthracite Agreement. 


Negotiations between the anthracite miners and operators began in 
New York, February 27, 1912, when the miners formally presented their 
demands. These the operators formally refused, March 13, when they 
presented their counter proposition, offering renewal of the award of the 
Anthracite Coal Strike Commission. Two days later, the miners refused 
the proposal, stating, as objections, that the award did not offer sufficient 
compensation for the increase in cost of living, or for the hazardous nature 
of the work, and that recognition of tke union in Districts Nos. 1, 7, and 9 
was essential to the welfare of the men and the union. The conference 
abruptly adjourned March 15. 

Through correspondence with George F. Baer, ‘‘the grim old Cove- 
nanvter of the coal fields,’’ President White secured a second conference held 
at Philadelphia, April 10. Following a strong plea in behalf of the miners’ 
demands, Mr. Baer proposed that all difficulties be submitted to the surviv- 
ors of the Anthracite Coal Commission, vacancies to be filled in some ‘‘fair 
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manner.’’ As the proposition met with no favor it was withdrawn. The 
joint conference then determined to submit all questions to a sub-committee, 
consisting of an equal number of operators and miners. The members of the 
committee were: Messrs. White (as Mr. White was ill, his place on the 
committee was filled by William Green, former State Senator for Ohio, and 
statistician for the union), Dempsey, Kennedy, and Fahey, for the miners; 
Messrs. Warriner, Richards, Williams, and Phillips, for the operators. The 
conference then adjourned, subject to the call of the sub-committee. 

The sub-committee reached an agreement April 24, and reported to the 
general committee, at New York City, May 2. The terms of the agree- 


ment are: 

‘First. That the terms and conditions awarded by the Anthracite Coal Strike Com- 
mission and supplemented by the agreements subsequent thereto be continued for a 
further period of four years, ending March 31, 1916, except in the following particulars, 
to wit: 

‘*(a) The contract rates and wage scales for all employes shall be increased 10 per 
cent over and above the contract rates and wage scales established by the Anthracite 
Coal Strike Commission as effective April 1, 1903. The provisions of the sliding scale 
are by mutual consent abolished. 

‘(b) All contract miners and laborers when working on consideration shall be paid 
not less than the rate paid company miners and laborers at the mine where the work is 
being performed. 

‘‘(c) There shall be an equitable division of mine cars as set forth in the award of 
the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission, and the decisions of the Conciliation Board; 
and, further, the rates paid by any contract miner to his employes shall not be less than 
the standard rate for that particular class of work. 

““(d) At each mine there shall be a Grievance Committee, consisting of not more 
than three employes, and such committee shall under the terms of this agreement take 
up for adjustment with the proper officials of the company all grievances referred 
to them by employes who have first taken up said grievances with the foreman and 
failed to effect proper settlement of the same, It is also understood that the member 
of the Board of Conciliation elected by the Mine Workers’ organization, or his 
representative, may meet with the mine committee and company officials in adjusting 
disputes. In the event of the mine committee failing to adjust with the company offi- 
cials any grievance referred to them, they may refer the grievance to the members of 
the Board of Conciliation in their district for adjustment, and in case of their failure to 
adjust the same, they shall refer the grievance to the Board of Conciliation for final 
settlement, as provided in the award of the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission, and the 
agreements subsequent thereto, and whatever settlement is made shall date from the 
time the grievance is raised. 

‘*(e) Contract miners shall have the right to employ check weighmen and check 
docking bosses, as provided by the award of the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission 
and the decisions of the Board of Conciliation, and when so employed their rights shall 
be recognized and they shall not be interfered with in the proper performance of their 
work, provided they do not interfere with the proper operation of the colliery. Check 
weighmen and check docking bosses shall be elected by contract miners in meeting 
assembled specifically for that purpose, and for such terms as said miners may deter- 
mine, and the chairman and secretary cf said meeting shall certify such election to the 
mine foreman. 

‘*(f) For the purpose of facilitating the adjustment of grievances, company officials 
at each mine shall meet with the Grievance Committee of employes and prepare a state- 
ment setting forth the rates of compensation paid for each item of work under the pro- 
visions of this agreement and certify the same to the Board of Conciliation within sixty 
days after the date of this agreement.’’ 
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The full conference committee failed to ratify the tentative agreement 
reached by the sub-committee. In reply to the operators’ charge of bad 
faith, the miners’ representatives issued the following statement: 


‘‘There seems to be a wrong impression prevailing with respect to the work and 
authority of the joint sub-committee of four operators and four miners. They were 
appointed by the full committee of twenty with power to make reccmmendations only. 
The following statement by Mr. Baer, taken from the meeting at Philadelphia when this 
sub-committee was created, makes this perfectly plain: 

‘*‘Mr. Baer: ‘It is apparent that effective work is unnecessarily delayed by a large 
committee and we think that greater progress would be made with a sub-committee of 
four operators and four representatives of the anthracite mine workers being appointed, 
with power to make recommendations of adjustments, which recommendations shall 
only be effective if and when they are approved by the committee as a whole.’ 

‘It is clear by the foregoing statement that the full committee alone had author- 
ity to pass upon a tentative agreement, and in line with this understanding the repre- 
sentatives of the miners on the full committee considered the report of the sub-committee, 
which did not meet with their approval. 

‘*We have decided to hold a convention of the anthracite mine workers at Wilkes- 
barre on Tuesday, May 14, at which time the entire matter will be submitted to them. 
Our future course will be decided by the action taken at this convention. We have not 
yet broken off negotiations with the operators, but expect to meet again and hope to 
reach an agreement,”’ 


The miners’ conference committee evidently refused to assume the 
responsibility of adopting the agreement, and decided to have the men 
affected determine the important matter for themselves. 

The operators, in turn, through their committee of ten, had this to say: 


‘“‘After further consideration of the anthracite labor situation, as it developed at 
yesterday’s joint conference, the operators hold to their position that they have a right 
to expect the leaders of the mine workers to exert their strongest efforts to bring about 
a ratification of the agreement proposed by the joint sub-committee of mine workers and 
operators. 

‘*This sub-committee was created as a result of a resolution introduced at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. John P. White, President of the United Mine Workers of America, at the 
joint conference in Philadelphia on April 10. The members of the sub-committee on the 
mine workers’ side were Mr. White and the presidents of the three anthracite districts 
of the United Mine Workers of America, Mr. John T. Dempsey, Mr. Thomas Kennedy, 
and Mr. John Fahy, all recognized leaders of the anthracite mine workers. 

“The report recommending the proposed agreement was unanimous. It was signed 
by all four of these gentlemen, as well as by the operators’ four representatives, after 
two weeks’ constant negotiations. 

“During the course of the negotiations the full committees of both the mine 
workers and the operators were kept informed of the details discussed and of the prog- 
ress made toward a settlement. Thus the proposed agreement, as it finally appeared in 
the report of the joint sub-committee, was not arrived at without careful consideration 
by the responsible parties on both sides. 

‘The proposed agreement contains many features that are not agreeable to the 
operators, but the Committee of Ten appointed their representatives on the sub-com- 
mittee with the intention of standing by their decision, and they have stood by it. 

“It can not be expected that the operators will have any further proposition to 
advance, in view of the great care and thoroughness with which this one was prepared, 
and in view of the authority and standing of the mine workers’ representatives who 
took part in its preparation.”’ 
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The miners’ union officials and committee then called a convention for 
May 14, at Wilkesbarre, Pa., in which about 400 delegates of the miners 
participated. 

In the meantime, and following the rejection of the agreement, there 
ensued a period of unrest among the miners. An ugly feeling developed 
among them, as reflection showed that though the union demands had been 
formulated long before the expiration of the contract, negotiations had been 
conducted by the operators with ‘‘extreme leisureness,’’ apparently, that 
the operators might profitably sell their accumulated surplus of coal; that 
the miners’ strike funds were very low; that the operators seemed inclined to 
drive a very hard bargain, granting 10 per cent increase, but taking away 
half of it by eliminating the sliding scale, and refusing to grant the priv- 
ileges asked by the unions. The so-called ‘‘radical’’ element got in temporary 
contro], and though the representatives of the United Mine Workers every- 
where worked for and counseled peace, a mischievous element was under- 
mining their efforts, as the Washington S/ary, May 10, said editor- 
ially: 

‘‘Wherever trouble arises between labor and capital, representatives of this body 
(Industrial Workers of the World) appear and foment disorder. . . . Throughout 
the anthracite mining district, especially at Minersville, where a man was killed the 
other day in a fight between a mob and the State constabulary, agitators are hard at 
work trying to induce the miners to reject the strike-settling agreement at the Wilkes- 
barre convention next Tuesday. It will be remembered that in the course of special 
correspondence to Zhe Star from Scranton a few weeks ago mention was made of the 
fact that agents of the Industrial Workers of the World were then active throughout the 
anthracite region distributing circulars and evidently trying to wean the miners away 
from their allegiance to the existing organization, the United Mine Workers.”’ 


Groups and crowds formed, first, as a demonstration to keep men away 
from the collieries; then collisions followed. The police and constabulary 
engendered more bitter feeling, resulting in exchange of shots and blood- 
shed. The crowds were made up of men, women and children—foreigners, 
forming their first estimates of American justice, civil, industrial and social. 
Feeling the whole game was against them, unlearned in the lessons of self- 
control, spurred on by evil counsel, they gave vent to their uncontrolled emo- 
tions. Everywhere the officials of the United Mine Workers addressed crowds, 
urging peace, constituting the one persuasive educational force at work to 
turn the misguided from violence and give them their first lessons in the 
self-control necessary for true, permanent unionism and good citizenship. 
And yet, it was this force the operators wished to curb, to refuse to recog- 
nize, lest a strong union should militate against peace! By refusing to 
co-operate with the constructive force of trade unionism, they were opening 
up another avenue of attack and opportunity to so-called ‘‘radical’’ and 
destructive elements. 

As already stated, the Wilkesbarre convention met May 14. The 
fact that the inexperienced element was in control gave reason for apprehen- 
sions. A conception of the personnel may best be gained from the fact 
that it was found necessary to present amendments in five languages, 
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English, Slavic, Italian, Polish, and Lithuanian. The temper of the con- 
vention was indicated by shouts of ‘‘Down with the agreement!’’ which 
came from the so-called ‘‘ radicals.’’ 

President White arose from his sick bed to attend the convention. 
Plainly and forcefully did he present the alternatives to the delegates—accept- 
ance of the agreement or a strike. He gave statistics showing that from a 
membership of 70,000 in 1902, the tri-district organization had fallen to a 
membership of 29,223, and as compared with a strike fund of $1,027,120.29 
in 1902, the organization had now $107,216. When he had forced home 
these plain, unvarnished truths, he stated that the agreement was not ideal, 
but it was the best obtainable. The real cause of the inability to obtain more 
was the past failure of the miners to stand true to the union. 

Frank J. Hayes, the International Vice-President, pleaded with the 
men to stand by their officials; that failure to ratify the agreement meant 
the repudiation of their officials. Thomas L. Lewis endorsed President 
White and his administration, and counseled the ratification of the agree- 
ment. This was apparently a bomb-shell in the camp of the so-called ‘‘radical’’ 
element. William Green said: ‘‘I can see men on a strike go hungry 
and not be touched, but when flesh of my flesh and bone of my bone come 
to me hungry and I am forced to tuck them into their beds without food, 
then I am touched and realize that to fight without the means of warfare 
is to fight a hopeless cause.’’ 

On May 18 the anthracite mine workers’ convention ratified the agree- 
ment by a vote of 323 to 64. When the result was announced President 
White was given a rousing ovation when he took the floor. The delegates, 
to a man, stood several minutes shouting themselves hoarse in their ecstacy 
of enthusiasm. 

It was unanimously ordered that the colliery hands and repairmen return 
to work the following Monday morning to get the mines in readiness for the 
resumption of coal production on Wednesday, when every man should report 
for duty. 

Representatives of the anthracite mine workers and operators met at 
the headquarters of the Reading Company at Philadelphia, May 20, and 
signed the agreement ratified by the Wilkesbarre convention. 

There was great joy in the anthracite fields as the men and boys went 
back to work. They had faced an awesome crisis; black fear had clutched 
at their hearts, as danger and starvation confronted them. Now, they had 
work, had held their own, and had won higher wages and four years of 
peace. 

But, if the anthracite miners have understood their lessons, they will 
not let those four years slip by without ceaseless agitation for organization 
and unification, and for all the methods by which the heterogeneous foreign 
elements may be amalgamated into a homogeneous group of American trade 
unionists—of American citizens, representing American standards of char- 
acter, living, independence, and higher ideals. 

The representatives of the anthracite operators, at a special meeting 
May 28, named as members of the Conciliation Board provided for by the 
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agreement: S. D. Warriner, Vice-President of the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Company; N. J. Richards, Vice-President of the Philadelphia and Reading 
Coal Company, and W. L. Connell, an independent operator. 

And thus ends another and a most important chapter in the struggle 
of the miners of America to come into a larger share of the product of their 
labor, to approach a nearer realization of their rights as men and as citi- 
zens, and to take their places in the vanguard of the struggle of Labor for 
that brighter and better day which is but the day after this and the day 
after that, and every day which follows. In the inception of this miners’ 
movement and in the execution of its every detail, there were brought 
into play the intelligence, strength, experience, and strategy which trade 
unions and trade unionism develop, not only in their officers and leaders, 
but also in the great rank and file. 





‘*Attacked and denounced as scarcely any other institution ever has 
been, the unions have thriven and grown in the face of opposition. This 
healthy vitality has been due to the fact that they were a genuine product 
of social needs—indispensable as a protest and a struggle against the abuses 
of industrial government, and inevitable as a consequence of that conscious- 
ness of strength inspired by the concentration of numbers under the new 
conditions of industry. They have been, as is now admitted by almost all 
candid minds, instruments of progress. Not to speak of the material 
advantages they have gained for workingmen, they have developed power- 
ful sympathies among them, and taught them the lesson of self-sacrifice in 
the interest of their brethren, and, still more, of their successors. They 
have infused a new spirit of independence and self-respect. They have 
brought some of the best men to the front, and given them the ascendency 
due to their personal qualities and desirable in the interests of society.’’— 
John K. Ingram, LL. D. 





‘‘Organization, co-ordination, co-operation, are the right of every body 
of men whose aims are worthy and equitable; and must needs be the 
resource of those who, individually, are unable to persuade their fellow- 
men to recognize the justice of their claims and principles. If employed 
within lawful and peaceful limits, it may rightly hope to be a means of 
educating society in a spirit of fairness and practical brotherhood.’’— 
Bishop Potter. 
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RAILROAD STRIKES SINCE 1877. 


A TRIUMPHANT Recorpb oF TRADE UNIONS. 


By ARTHUR E. HOLDER. 


ParT II. 


[Continued from last issue. ] 


Strike of Railway Employes on the Gould Systems, 
1885 and 1886. 


The first strike recorded for the year 1885 
on the Gould system of railroads was by the 
employes of the Wabash Railroad shop at 
Moberly, Mo., against a reduction of wages, 
The strike commenced February 27, 1885; 
it lasted seventeen days, terminating suc- 
cessfully for the men March 16, 1885. Four 
hundred and fifty men were employed be- 
fore the strike; 444 men were employed 
after the strike; 444 men were involved in 
the strike; $1.50 per day was the average 
wage of the employes before the strike; 
$1.50 per day was the average wage for the 
employes after the strike. 

Forty hours per week were the working 
hours (because a slight depression in busi- 
ness existed at that time); $10,125 is esti- 
mated to be the employes’ loss of wages; 
$1,250 was contributed towards their assist- 
ance; $60,000 is estimated as the loss of the 
railroad company. 

The second strike among the railroad em- 
ployes on the Gould system of railroads was 
for an increase of wages. It commenced in 
St. Louis, Mo., on March 9, 1885; it lasted 
eight days, terminating successfully for 
the employes on March 17, 1885; 16,000 
men were employed before the strike; 3,900 
men were involved in the strike. No new 
employes were engaged after the strike. 
The average pay for all employes before the 
strike was $1.67 per day. The average 
wage for all the employes after the strike 
was $2 per day. The average pay for the 
striking employes before the strike was 


$1.75 per day. The average pay for the 
striking employes after the strike was $2.10 
per day; sixty hours per week were the 
working hours. It is estimated that the 
employes lost $50,000 in time and the rail- 
road company suffered an estimated loss of 
$125,000. 

The third strike on the system occurred 
among the switchmen and yardmen of 
Kansas City, Mo., and was simultaneous 
with the second strike above recorded. This 
strike was against reduction of wages, and 
was called on March 9, 1885. It terminated 
successfully for the men March 17, 1885. 
Three hundred and forty-five men were em- 
ployed before the strike; 136 men were 
involved in the strike; 345 men were em- 
ployed after the strike, no new employes 
being engaged; $2.40 per day was the 
average wage for all employes before the 
strike; $2.43 per day was the average 
wage for all employes after the strike; 
$1.74 per day was the average wage of the 
striking employes before the strike; $1.83 
per day was the average wage for the strik- 
ing employes after the strike. This result 
shows that the switchmen and yardmen 
were not only successful in preventing a re- 
duction of wages, but by acting simultane- 
ously with the other employes they actually 
secured an average increase for the striking 
switchmen and yardmen of 9 cents per day, 
and for all the employes in that department 
an average increase of 3 cents per day. 
Time worked was seventy hours per week. 
It is estimated that the switchmen and 
yardmen suffered a loss of $6,619 in time, 


*The first part of this article appeared in the June, 1912, issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. The introductory 
enumerated under several heads the great accomplishments of the workers through organization—one of the most im por- 
tant being that under the seventh head; namely, “The Maintenance of Industrial Peace Through Collective Bargaining.”’ 
This will be verified in later articles which will show that the organization of labor upon railroads has successfully made 
headway and secured innumerable advantages for the workers without the necessity of resorting to strikes. Industrial 
peace has been maintained and successful progress has been made by means of direct negotiation between accredited 
representatives of railroad interests and authorized representatives of the workers in their several organizations.—Ed. 
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and the railroad company included their 
loss in the former item of the general strike 
of $125,000. 

The fourth strike on the system took 
place again among the machine shop em- 
ployes on the Wabash Railroad at Moberly, 
Mo., and was called against ‘‘violation of 
agreement.’’ This strike was the only one 
of the four that is credited in the statistical 
report of the United States Commissioner 
of Labor as being ‘‘ordered by a labor 
organization,’’ although this must be con- 
strued as a technical expression. It ,took 
place March 25, 1885; it lasted three days 
and terminated successfully for the strikers 
March 28,1885. Four hundred and forty-four 
men were employed before the strike; 444 
men were involved in the strike; 444 men 
were employed after the strike; $1.50 per 
day was the average wage for all striking 
employes before the strike; $1.50 was the 
average daily wage for the striking em- 
ployes after the strike. Time worked per 
week was forty hours. 

The following is the comment by Com- 
missioner of Labor, Carroll D. Wright, on 
the railroad strike of March, 1885: 


‘In the spring of 1885 the shopmen on the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railway in Missouri, Kansas, and 
Texas became greatly dissatisfied with the wages 
they were receiving, and on or about March 9, 1885, 
nearly 4,000 men struck for a restoration of the 
wages that had been paid up to September 1, 1884, 
and since which date several reductions amount- 
ing in the aggregate from 10 to 15 per cent had 
been made. The strike was inaugurated at Sedalia, 
Missouri, March 7, 1885, and by March 9 it became 
general all over the system, and during its continu- 
ance freight traffic was virtually suspended,’’ 


The strike was terminated at 10 p. m. 
March 16, 1885, and work was generally 
resumed on the next day, March 17, the 
company agreeing ‘‘to restore to its work- 
ing employes . . . the same wages 
paid them in September, 1884, including 
one and one-half price for extra time 
worked, and to restore all said striking 
employes to their several employments 
witholt prejudice to them on account of 
said strike.’’ The company also agreed that 
‘thereafter said rates will not be changed 
except after thirty days’ notice thereof.’’ 

It is generally conceded that in this strike 
the employes had justice and right on their 
side, for the reductions of wages complained 
of were made at times when there was no 
corresponding decrease in the business or 


earnings of the company, and as a conse- 
quence of this state of affairs the strikers 
generally had the sympathy and moral 
support of the public. 

Subsequent to this strike there was a grad- 
ual reduction of the force of shopmen on the 
Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific Railroad 
(part of the Gould system), which was then 
in the hands of @ receiver. The force of 
employes in the shops was reduced to the 
lowest possible limit, resulting, in the 
shops at Moberly, Mo., Springfield and 
Decatur, Ill., Fort Wayne, Peru and An- 
drews, Ind., in what is known asa ‘‘lock- 
out.’’ This state of affairs continued from 
about the middle of June until August 18, 
1885,0n which date those employes who 
were Knights of Labor in the employ of the 
Wabash system, were ‘‘ordered’’ by the 
general secretary of the Executive Board of 
that organization, ‘‘to quit work and re- 
main out until further orders.’’ This action 
was taken by the Knights of Labor under 
the belief that the prior reductions in force 
had been directly aimed at that organiza- 
tion. The following letter was issued by the 
National Executive Board of the Knights 
of Labor, introducing the boycott feature 
at the office of the G. S. T.: 


“St. Louis, August 78, 7885. 
‘*To Whom it May Concern—Greeting: 

‘‘Owing to the persistent fight of the Wabash 
Company against the Knights of Labor, the General 
Executive Board deem it advisable to issue the fol- 
lowing order to all assemblies: 

“All Knights of Labor in the employ of the Union 
Pacific and its branches, Gould’s Southwestern 
system, or any other railroad, must refuse to repair 
or handle in any manner Wabash rolling stock 
until further orders from the General Executive 
Board, and if this order is antagonized by the 
companies through any of their officials, your 
Executive Committee is hereby ordered to call out 
all Knights of Labor in the above systems, with- 
out any further action. 

‘*By order of the General Executive Board: 

(Signed) FREDERICK TURNER, 
G. S. J." 


After several conferences between the 
receiver, A. A. Talmage and the Executive 
Committee of the organization, the boy- 
cott was raised on August 29 by order of 
the Secretary, Mr. Turner, and the diffi- 
culty was adjusted on a basis that the emi- 
ployes should be reinstated so far as possible 
on the following basis: 

First. The men who had families and 
homes of their own at points where they 
had been working. 





Second. Men with families residing at 
points where they are employed but who 
do not own homes. 

Third. Young men who have no family 
and married men whose families do not 
live where they have been at work, and 
who are known as ‘‘floating’’ mechanics. 

After the settlement of the general strike 
on March 17,1885, and the adjustment of the 
lockout among the shopmenin August, 1885, 
several minor disputes took place at various 
places upon the Gould system of railroads, 
especially in the machine shops and car 
shops of the company, and the men were in 
a continual spirit of unrest. The troubles 
were accentuated on February 18, 1886, 
when a foreman named C. A. Hall, in the 
car department of the Texas and Pacific 
shops at Marshall, Tex., was discharged— 
for alleged incompetency. Mr. Hall was 
prominent as a union man in Marshall, and 
his discharge without notice and investiga- 
tion was claimed to be a violation of the 
agreement of March 18, 1885, made at the 
settlement of the previous strike. This 
claim, however, was contested by the com- 
pany, which held that the agreement only 


provided for notice of intended changes in 


the rates of wages. The employes who 
were Knights of Labor claimed that many 
other violations had taken place on the 
Texas and Pacific Railroad, and on March 
1, 1886, the shopmen and the trackmen on 
that road came out on strike. 

The Texas and Pacific was under the 
control of the Missouri Pacific, or the Gould 
system, in 1885, but in 1886 it formed no 
part of that system because it had been 
placed in the hands of receivers, and it was 
contended that therefore the Missouri Pa- 
cific could not be held responsible for the 
policy of a road no longer under its control, 
and it was also contended that the receivers 
should be free to operate the road according 
to their best judgment, unfettered by the 
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promises of a former administration. 
Nevertheless, on March 6, 1886, the shop- 
men on the Missouri Pacific Railroad, and 
all leased and operated lines, generally 
obeyed the call and came out on strike in 
sympathy with the employes of the Texas 
and Pacific Railroad. During the entire 
month of March all freight traffic was prac- 
tically suspended on these roads, and it is 
estimated that about 10,000 men were out 
of work, nearly all of whom were strikers. 

On March 28 the strike was declared off 
by Mr. T. V. Powderly, Grand Master 
Workman of the Knights of Labor, on the 
understanding that negotiations would be 
perfected between the officers of the road 
and the representatives of the employes, 
but after the men returned to work the 
officials of the railroad declined to treat with 
the men collectively. 

This strike is recorded as lasting fifty- 
nine days, or from March 6, 1886, to May 
4, 1886. It was ordered by the Knights of 
Labor; first, for recognition of the organiza- 
tion; second, it was extended to other sec- 
tions in order to obtain sympathetic sup- 
port. It terminated unsuccessfully for the 
employes. Eighteen thousand two hundred 
and forty-two men wereemployed before the 
strike; 17,141 were employed after the 
strike; 11,521 were directly involved in the 
strike; 2,602 new employes were engaged 
after the strike. The loss incurred is esti- 
mated to be $700,871 in time to employes, 
and $3,185,228 to the railroads. 

The average wages for the employes be- 
fore the strike were: shopmen, $2 per day; 
switchmen, $2.15 per day; teamsters, $2.50 
per day; firemen, $2.34 per day. This 
same average of daily pay remained the 
same after the strike, with the exception 
of the switchmen, whose average was in- 
creased to $2.43. The working hours per 
week ran from sixty hours for shopmen to 
seventy hours for roadmen. 


(To be Continued. ) 





“Jn the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of Life, 
Be not like dumb, driven cattle! 
Be a hero in the strife!” 


—Longfellow. 
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WOMAN LABOR IN GERMANY. 


By HANS FEHLINGER. 


NE of the most serious problems of 
O the present industrial system is the 

employment of women as wage- 
earners in the fields, factories, and shops. 
There is nothing objectionable about the 
mere fact that women are at work at most 
of the occupations in which men are en- 
gaged, yet there are some distinct social or 
economic evils accompanying woman labor. 
First, is the employment of married women, 
which usually means the neglect of the 
home, if not of young children. Second, is 
the low, and often wholly inadequate, rate 
of remuneration. Partially dependent upon 
this, but introducing also serious economic 
consequences, is the competition of women 
with men, which means in many instances 
underbidding men with a comparatively 
high standard of life which, in turn, tends 
constantly to lower the plane of compe- 
tition. 

Recently published official figures show 
that in Germany the total number of per- 
sons employed in gainful occupations in- 
creased from 20,770,875 in 1895, to 26,- 
827,362 in 1907. Exclusive of domestic 
servants, the female population engaged in 
earning a living increased from 5,264,393 
in 1895, to 8,243,498 in 1907. In the last 
census year 26 per cent of the female popu- 
lation of the empire were occupied in some 
trade or profession, as compared with 20 
per cent in 1895. 

The table below shows the number of 
women wage-carners in the main classes of 
occupations. 





Number of 
female 
wage-earners, 


Classes of occupations. Year. 





2,388,148 
4,254,488 


992,302 
1,562,698 


365,005 
605,043 


233,865 
320,904 


1895 
1907 


1895 
1907 


f 

t 

(| 1895 
(| 1907 | 
f 
\ 


Agriculture 
( 

Mining, manufacturing, and 
building trades 


Commerce and transport...... ; 


1895 


I SE i viiictnncianaiaciins } 
1907 | 


Agricultural labor is common for women 
in all parts of Germany, and there are 
doubtless many evils connected with such 
employment, especially as there exists no 


effective legal protection of agricultural 
work-people. In most of the States forming 
the German Confederation AGRICULTURAL 
WORK-PEOPLE HAVE EVEN NO RIGHT OF 
ASSOCIATION AND ASSEMBLY, so that they 
can not make any effort to better their 
condition. In Prussia there still remains on 
the statute book a law of April 24, 1854, 
under which agricultural laborers render 
themselves liable to a year’s imprisonment 
if, ‘‘by taking concerted action with a view 
to causing persons in the service of a cer- 
tain employer or number of employers to 
go out on strike, or with a view to obstruct- 
ing the work of such persons, they endeavor 
to compel either the employers or the au- 
thorities to do certain things or to grant 
certain concessions.’’ This medizval legal 
status and the miserable conditions of living 
induce many thousand male agricultural 
laborers to wander to the large cities and 
manufacturing centers; thus a dearth of 
labor is caused and female labor is employed 
in the fields in an increasing extent. 


No. of wage-earners, 
Industries and trades. 


Males. Females, 


Mining and smelting 
Stone, clay, and glass work- 
ing 68,060 
Metal industries 62,385 
Machine shops.................. 32,992 
Chemical industries............ 22,883 
Textile industries 456,906 
Paper making 31,312 
Leather industries........ stein 16,746 
Wood working 29,546 
Food, drink, and tobacco 
trades 
Clothing trades 
Laundries, etc 
Building trades 
Printing trades 
Bookbinding and paper- box 
making 
Merchant service 
Railways, postal and tele- 
graph service 
Transport trades 
than railways) 
Hotels and restaurants 
General labor 


19,146 


665,234 
99,112 
388,838 
65,057 
139,976 
532,549 


559,756 1 

299,767 3 
57,559 
1,554,877 
129,167 


72,616 
75,735 
78,928 
13,146 
33,372 


43,160 
460,807 


29,219 
208,654 


492,555 
237,926 


130,058 
150,791 


4,948 
(other 

4,222 
156,047 
320,904 





The above table shows the number of 
male and female wage-earners engaged in 
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certain principal industries and trades in 
4907. The figuresdo not include members 
of theemployers’ families, doing subsidiary 
work. 

The number of female wage-earners ex- 
ceeded the number of men in five groups of 
trades, viz.: Textiles, clothing, laundries, 
etc., hotels and restaurants, and general labor. 

Of all female persons employed in gainful 
occupations in 1907 in agriculture, manufac- 
turing, transportation, commerce, and gen- 
eral labor 2,777,253, or 34.9 per cent, were 
married, as compared with 1,023,738, or 20.1 
percent, in 1895. The proportion of married 
women among the female wage-earners in- 
creased from 14.9 per cent to 18.4 per cent. 
In the manufacturing industries the number 
of married women employed as wage-earn- 
ers rose from 139,805 in 1895 to 269,097 in 
4907; 111,753 of them were employed in 
the textile trades. The labor of married 
women is much more important in Ger- 
many than in the United States where, 


- sion’’ 
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according to the twelfth census, only 
769,477 married women were at work. The 
marked difference existing in this respect 
between the two countries is to be accounted 
for partly by the greater material well-being 
of the working classes in America and partly 
by difference in moral standards. 

Millions of wage-earning women in Ger- 
many are eligible to membership in trade 
unions, and these millions would consider- 
ably improve their working conditions if 
they joined the unions. Yet it is a very 
difficuit task to bring the women workers 
within the folds of unionism. Labor statis- 
tics show that in 1910 the militant trade 
unions affiliated to the ‘‘General Commis- 
(a body similar to the American 
Federation of Labor) had 161,512, and the 
Christian trade unions had 21,833 female 
members. The number of wage-earning 
women belonging to the Hirsch-Duncker 
trade unions is not known; at any rate it is 
very small. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federation of Labor, 1,635 


District No. |.—Eastern. 


Comprising the States of Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, and the Province of New Brunswick, Canada. 

Organizers, John A. Flett, J. J. Cunningham, P. F. 
Duffy, Frank H. McCarthy, Henry Streifler, Cal 
Wyatt, Joseph Muszewski, Thomas Reagan. 


District No. l1.—Middle. 


Comprising the States of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsyivania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of 
Columbia, and the Province of Quebec. Canada. 

Organizers, H. L. Eichelberger, William Bork, H. T. 
Keating, Hugh Frayne, Thomas H. Flynn, Charles 
A. Miles. 


District No. Ill.—Southern. 

Comprising the States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Organizer, William E. Terry. 

District No. 1V.—Central. 


Comprising the States of West Virginia, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


Organizers, J. 1. Fitzpatrick, John J. Keegan, John 


L. Lewis, J. D. Pierce. 
District No. V.—Northwestern. 


Comprising the States of Minnesota, Iowa, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 


Oryanizers, Emmet T. Flood, John D. Chubbuck. 


District No. Vi.—Southwestern. 


Comprising the States of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, 
Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 


District No. Vil.—Inter-Mountain. 


Comprising the States of Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 


District No. Vili.—Pacific Coast. 


Comprising the States of Nevada, Alaska, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, California, and the Province of British 
Columbia. 

Organizers, C.O. Young, Charles Perry Taylor, J.B 
Dale. 


Porto Rico and Cuba.—Santiago Iglesias. 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


The price of liberty is intelligent knowledge and eternal vigilance. The 
people, and particularly the workers, can not always 
LABOR ON GUARD trust to political mechanism or past achievements. 
AND INSISTENT. : ; . , 
The struggle for justice is no place for weaklings. 
The passive by-stander may share the benefits, but he bears no burdens of 
the battle to secure them. If Labor wants industrial and political justice 
and liberty, legislation and administration in the interests of the people, it 
must pay the price, the price of hard, constant, and persistent effort. A fair 
control over the preliminary movements gives strategic power in the fight. 
Now is the time to seize that power. Now is the time to be up and doing. 

With concentration and integration of the industrial organization, 
government has extended the scope of its functions to control and regulate 
conditions of production. The degree and kind of control must be deter- 
mined by the legislative body; not nullification, but application and enforce- 
ment are the domain of the executive and judicial departments. For years 
big business has controlled all three divisions of the State. In a democracy, 
such as exists, at least in theory, in the United States, the final arbiter of 
industrial and political relations must be the people. 

Six years ago organized labor, aroused by imminent peril to its eco- 
nomic freedom, made certain demands of the political parties. Unheeded, it 
carried the case directly to the people. Rousing and molding public opinion 
to an intelligent knowledge of conditions made advantageous changes in 
the election returns, resulting in the election of fifteen members of Con- 
gress who hold trade union membership. They are as follows: 


W. B. Wilson, 
Robert E. Lee, 
John A. Martin, 
Wm. J. Cary, 
Victor L. Berger, 
Wm. Hughes, 
Frank Buchanan, 
James T. McDermott, 
David J. Lewis, 
Chas. B. Smith, 
Carl C. Anderson, 
Isaac R. Sherwood, 
E. E. Roberts, 
John R. Farr, 
James P. Maher, 


Coal Miner, Blossburg, Pa., 
Blacksmith, Pottsville, Pa., 
Locomotive Fireman, Pueblo, Colo., 
Commercial Telegrapher, Milwaukee, 
Typographical Union, Milwaukee, 
Textile Workers, Paterson, N. J., 
Structural Iron Worker, Chicago, 
Commercial Telegrapher, Chicago, 
Coal Miner, Cumberland, Md., 
Railroad Telegrapher, Buffalo, N. Y., 
Musician, Fostoria, Ohio, 
Typographical Union, Toledo, Ohio, 
Metal Miner, Carson City, Nev., 
Typographical Union, Scranton, Pa., 
Hatter, Brooklyn, N. Y., 


Democrat. 
Democrat. 
Democrat. 
Republican. 
Socialist. 
Democrat. 
Democrat. 
Democrat. 
Democrat. 
Democrat. 
Democrat. 
Democrat. 
Republican. 
Republican. 
Democrat. 
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As a result of this achievement of organized labor politicians gave some 
heed to registered public opinion, but the workers, the people themselves, 
must be progressive. One victory must be followed by another, and then 
more and more, for many grave wrongs remain unrighted—many rights 
yet to be attained. With this purpose in view, the Atlanta Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor passed by unanimous vote the following 
instructions to the Executive Council: 

“The Executive Council is hereby further authorized and directed 
to take such further action as its judgment may warrant to secure the 
enactment of such legislation at the forthcoming session of Congress as 
shall secure the legal status of the organized movement of the wage- 
workers for freedom from unjust discrimination in the exercise of their 
natural, normal, and constitutional rights through their voluntary 
associations. 

“‘And the Executive Council is further authorized and directed that 
in the event of a failure on the part of Congress to enact the legislation 
which we herein seek at the hands of the Congress and the President, 
to take such action as in its judgment the situation may warrant in the 
presidential and congressional election of 1912.”’ 

In compliance with the imperative direction of the Atlanta Convention 
just quoted, the Executive Council has formulated planks to be submitted 
to the political parties for incorporation in their respective platforms, and a 
committee of the Executive Council was appointed to wait upon the politi- 
cal parties and present these demands io the Platform Committees. In a later 
issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST and through other means of com- 
munication, these propositions wil! be presented for full consideration by- 
our fellow-workers and fellow-citizens, and the actions of the parties on 
these subjects will be given the fullest publicity. 

Meanwhile each central body, as well as each member of organized 
labor, has a part to perform in inaugurating, as well as watching, political 
movements in the locality. Political control is the result of a great system, 
built up of various spheres of influence. Party domination begins with 
the ward boss, extends to municipal, county, State, and then Federal 
agents. To secure agents responsive to the common welfare, organized 
labor must attack these agents of the interests wherever they may be 
entrenched. 

Organized labor must see to it that trade union men are nominated 
and elected to municipal, county, and State offices; that trade union 
men represent its interests in the State Legislatures, and in Congress. 

Let organized labor’s slogan live in its deeds— 

Stand faithfully by our friends, 

Oppose and defeat our enemies, whether they be 
Candidates for President, 

For Congress or other offices, whether 
Executive, Legislative, or Judicial. 


Get Busy! Stand True! 
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‘‘Private detectives, 90 per cent of them, as a class, are the worst lot of 
crooks and blackmailing scoundrels that live outside 
of prisons.’’ This charge has been reiterated and 
emphasized on any and all occasions when a sensa- 
tional opportunity was at hand, or could be created, by the most conspicuous, 
if not the most notorious detective of the day, William J. Burns. In view 
of events of the recent past, the charge demands consideration. It appears 
that Burns’ personal practices and ‘‘inside’’ information have had much 
influence in his reaching his conclusion and making his charge. It is said 
by scientists that in some cases in the ego of great wrongdoers or criminals 
they will describe their own guilt by ascribing it to others; that many a crook 
has been brought to justice by just this species of ego mania. 

It is in view of recent revelations that the bombastic and flatulent 
mouthings of Detective Burns can be understood that he always did and 
will, to use his own language, ‘‘get the man I am after.’’ In what follows 
no connection exists in regard to any labor case, but it discloses the trend 
of mind and the method of Detective Burns and his own characterization 
of private detectives, of which he is so notorious an example. 

It will be remembered that a few years ago there was considerable dis- 
cussion as to the system of land grabbing and land frauds in the far west. 
That there was considerable basis that the land of the people and of the 
Government was being unlawfully and fraudulently stolen, there can be 
no question. That some men charged were guilty there is no doubt, but that 
men wholly innocent were convicted by the Burns’ methods employed is now 
fully and officially established. 

When the newspapers of the country, a few days ago, published the 
fact that the President had pardoned Willard N. Jones, of Portland, Oregon, 
and that the pardon was based upon an official report made to him by 
United States Attorney-General Wickersham, the following letter was 
addressed to the President of the United States: 


DETECTIVE BURNS 
UNMASKED. 


‘““WASHINGTON, D. C., June so, 19/2. 
‘DEAR SiR: I have read with unusual interest the press reports of the pardoning 
of Mr. Jones in the land cases. I would esteem it a very great favor if you would have 
sent to me a copy of the report in the case upon which you issued the pardon. 
“Thanking you in advance for your courtesy, I remain, 
‘Very respectfully yours, SAMUEL GomPERS, President, 
‘‘Hon. WM. H. Tart, American Federation of Labor. 
‘“‘ President of the United States, 
‘‘White House, Washington, D. C.”’ 
To which the following reply was received: 
“THE WHITE HOUSE, WASHINGTON. 
“JUNE 11, 1912. 
‘‘My DEAR MR. GOMPERS: I have yours of June the 10th. I have great pleasure in 
sending you a copy of the full report in the case. Sincerely yours, 
“Wan. H. Tart. 
“‘Mr, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
**801 G Street, N. W., 
‘*‘Washington, D. C.”’ 
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The report, which the President received from Attorney-General Wick- 
ersham which accompanied the President’s letter, disclosing the indisputable 
evidence of Detective Burns’ criminally crooked methods to bring about a 
conviction of Mr. Jones, follows: 


‘“‘WASHINGTON, D. C., May so, 7972. 
“IN THE MATTER OF THE APPLICATION FOR PARDON OF WILLARD N. JONES. 


‘*The President. 

“‘SrR: On March 1, 1911, you commuted the sentences of Willard N. Jones in 
effect to four months’ imprisonment in the county jail and to pay a fine of $12,000. On 
March 16th you received a telegram from H. H. Schwartz, formerly Chief of Field 
Service of the General Land Office, charging irregularities in the filling of the jury 
box from which grand jurors and petit jurors were drawn in the Jones cases, and 
also in the trial of the cases, and pursuant thereto you directed a further investigation 
to be made and that the execution of the penalty be deferred until the investigation be 
completed. Shortly thereafter additional papers were filed to sustain the charge, and 
a report was received from United States Attorney McCourt with which he transmitted 
additional papers formerly belonging to William J. Burns, detective, which were found 
in the United States Attorney’s office. All of these were sent to you April 24, 1911, with 
a statement that I thought enough facts were submitted to throw a very decided doubt 
upon the fairness and impartiality in the method of selecting the jury and that in my 
opinion it would not be just to allow a man to be sent to prison as the result of a trial 
before a jury procured in the manner in which it was shown by the papers the jury 
which Jones was tried was selected. I stated further that the papers also tended 
strongly to show an atmosphere surrounding the whole prosecution which was hardly 
consonant with the impartial administration of justice. I referred, however, to the 
fact that the papers had not been submitted to Mr, Francis J. Heney, the attorney who 
conducted the prosecution and who was at that time in California, and recommended 
in view of the delay which would result from securing a statement from Mr. Heney, 
that the sentence be commuted so as to relieve the defendant from actual imprison- 
ment, or if you desired Mr. Heney’s statement before acting, that the papers be trans- 
mitted to him for an expression of his opinion concerning the points of criticism. On 
April 28, 1911, you replied saying that you believed the execution of the sentence 
should be withheld until the papers had been submitted to Mr. Heney for comment and 
answer. 

“Mr. Heney’s report, a lengthy document covering seventy-seven pages, dated 
May 23, 1911, was received by the Department June 28, 1911. Mr. Heney disclaims any 
knowledge of the matters charged, offers explanations and conjectures regarding the 
alleged irregularities, and expresses the firm conviction that the charges are baseless. I 
read the statement and referred it to the Pardon Attorney directing him to look over the 
report carefully and also the papers and documents which had been received since your 
prior action on the case, and requested him to inform me whether or not in his opinion 
there was anything in the papers which should modify the conclusions shown in Mr. 
Heney’s report. Thisthe Pardon Attorney attempted to do. On August 26, 1911, he 
informed me that he had practically completed the preparation of his report, and 
although he had reached a fairly satisfactory conclusion, there were matters which he 
could not settle with absolute certainty from the papers before him and said that he 
thought it desirable the Department should have at least some statement from Mr. 
Burns; that he had in my absence caused a telegram to be sent to Mr. Burns inquiring 
how he obtained possession of the list of names which were in the possession of Captain 
Sladen and Jury Commissioner Bush prior to the filling of the jury box, to which Mr. 
Burns replied that there was no truth whatever in the statements that Captain Sladen 
or the Jury Commissioner had furnished him with advance lists of prospective jurors, 
and stating that he would look up data and furnish the Department with a complete 
report of his connection with the matter, which was entirely straight and honorable; 
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that he expected to be in Washington within a short time and would then make a report, 
and answer interrogatories by any one interested. Thereupon I directed the Pardon 
Attorney to delay the completion of the report until he had seen Mr, Burns. Mr. Burns, 
however, did not make his report, or come to the Department for months afterward, 
although repeatedly communicated with about the matter. 

‘“‘The papers received up to this time and reviewed by the Pardon Attorney in con- 
nection with Mr. Heney’s lengthy report were so voluminous that the Pardon Attorney’s 
brief had reached nearly eighty pages. He delayed the completion of his report styled 
‘Supplemental Report’ until October 10, and then closed it with a statement that he did 
not think any fair or proper conclusion could be arrived at until the Department had 
received a complete statement from Mr. Burns, and that it might be necessary to receive 
statements from others connected with the prosecution; and in view of the size to which 
his report had grown he thought it would be well to make the result of his further inves- 
tigations the subject of another communication. This he has done, styling it ‘Second 
Supplemental Report.’ It is well that he has done so and that he has delayed his report 
until this time, as the Department is now in receipt of such further information in docu- 
mentary form that there is little left to conjecture as to what actually transpired regard- 
ing the filling of the jury box and the correctness of the charges made by petitioner and 
his friends. Fortunately this evidence is of such a character that it will not be neces- 
sary for you to follow very carefully the line of reasoning, conjecture, and comparison 
of documents and reports received, which otherwise would have been required in order 
to reach, I think, a thoroughly satisfactory and convincing idea of what actually 
transpired. 

‘‘Nor is it necessary to review the offenses of which Jones was convicted, for the 
reason that if the charges made by him are true it matters little what the offense was; 
he should not be required to serve a day of imprisonment or be otherwise punished. The 
facts relating to the conviction are, however, fully set forth in my former report, which 
is sent herewith. 

“It is charged by the defendant and his friends that William J. Burns, who was 
investigating jurors for Mr. Francis J. Heney, as stated by the latter in a communication 
to me dated August 23, 1911, sent his agents throughout the several counties from which 
names of jurors had been taken for the purpose of filling the jury box, and had these 
proposed jurors investigated prior to the time the box was filled. It is claimed that these 
agents reported to Burns, and that he was able in some way to control, and did control, 
the selection of names that went into the jury box; that in this way the jury box was 
filled with names of persons predisposed to convict, to wit, Democrats, Populists, Socialists, 
and Republicans belonging to what is known as the Simon faction, who were antagon- 
istic to the so-called Mitchell faction of the Republican party, to which Jones and the 

persons prosecuted belonged, and that none of the persons objectionable to Burns were 
selected. It is also claimed that offenses against the public land laws were of such com- 
mon occurrence by reason of the lax methods employed by the Government officials, or 
even by their acquiescence, that very many people in that section of the country had 
made themselves liable to conviction and punishment under a strict interpretation of 
the law; and that the prosecution, through intimidation by threats of indictment and 
conviction, compelled witnesses both before the grand jury and petit juries to testify 
falsely, and that witnesses did testify falsely in the Jones and other cases. These charges 
have been substantially proven, particularly those relating to the irregularities in the 
filling of the jury box. 

“The Department has in its possession the original reports of Burns’ agents to him 
and those assisting him regarding the names of proposed jurors, which reports were 
made prior to the filling of the box. Some of the comments upon these names were as 
follows: ‘Convictor from the word go.’ ‘Socialist. Anti-Mitchell,’ ‘Convictor from the 
word go; just read the indictment. Populist.’ ‘Think he is a Populist. If so, convictor. 
Good reliable man.’ ‘Convictor. Democrat. Hates Hermann.’ ‘Hide-bound Democrat. 
Not apt to see any good in a Republican.’ ‘Would be apt to be for conviction.’ ‘He is 
apt to wish Mitchell hung. Think he would be a fair juror.’ ‘Would be very likely to 
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convict any Republican politician.’ ‘Convictor.’ ‘Would convict Christ.’ ‘Convict 
Christ. Populist.’ ‘Convict anyone. Democrat.’ Burns favorite way of describing an 
unsatisfactory juror was to designate him as a ‘s n of a b——h,’ and lists are checked 
as ‘S. B.’ ‘S. B.’ etc. Attached to the Polk County list found among Burns’ papers 
is a slip bearing the following endorsement: ‘Pat McArthur Checked all on Polk County 
list who were good; Checked on said list for s s of b——-s.’ 

‘*The Department also has Burns’ original statements of adversely reported names, 
some in his own handwriting, others typewritten. Evidently Burns, or some one for 
him, had gone over the reports received and picked out the bad reports and had them 
typewritten. This was done county by county, with the exception of Multnomah 
County, concerning which reports are meager, and in practically every instance all of 
the names on these lists were left out, and occasionally were the only names left out 
from a particular county unless the name bore a circular check, which indicated that 
although the name appeared upon the list yet for some reason the proposed juror would 
be satisfactory. The conclusion is obvious. It would have been a remarkable coinci- 
dence for the jury commissioners to have selected for rejection even from one county 
only the names which were reported upon adversely and which had been collected and 
typewritten as above stated, but when the situation obtains with substantial uniformity 
throughout all of the counties save one, it is impossible to reach any other conclusion 
than that Burns in some way, either with or without the actual knowledge of the jury 
commissioners, caused the selections to be made in conformity with his wishes. In view 
of the high regard in which Captain Sladen and the Jury Commissioner were held and the 
positive statements made regarding the probity of these men, Iam disposed to regard 
it as improbable that they really understood the nature or the extent of what was being 
done, but there is abundance of evidence, in my judgment, to show that the work was 
probably done by Burns acting in collusion with Marsh, who was Deputy Clerk at the 
time. It is noticeable that the positive statements of denial are chiefly in the nature of 
an assertion that neither Captain Sladen nor the Jury Commissioner could have beer impli- 
cated in the affair. Even Burns in his first telegram does not reply directly, but says 
that there is no truth in the statements that Captain Sladen or Bush furnished him with 
the information; and Mr. Marsh’s emphatic statements have been largely of a similar 
nature. Indeed, some of the information which Mr. Burns secured, and secured so 
promptly, it would seem could not have been obtained in any other way. 

“It is impracticable to go into all the details of the corroborating evidence on this 
point, but if there were any doubt regarding Burns’ connection with the affair and what 
he actually accomplished it would seem to be set at rest by his own telegram in cipher 
to Mr. W. Scott Smith, then Secretary to Hon. E. A. Hitchcock, the then Secretary of the 
Interior, on August 19, 1909, the very date the jury box was filled and on which the 
grand jury was drawn. The Department has this original telegram. It reads as 
follows: 

** Jury commissioners cleaned out old box from which trial jurors were selected 
and put in 600 names, every one of which was investigated before they were placed in the 
box. This confidential.’ 

‘In addition to this an affidavit was received on the 12th instant from C. N. McArthur, 
who was one of Burns’ agents in the field and afterwards Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Oregon. Mr, McArthur makes a complete disclosure of the whole situation 
which leaves no possible ground for doubt. Among other things he states that on or 
about July 25, 1905 (the jury box was filled August 17, 1905), Burns telephoned to him 
that he wished to see him in the District Attorney’s office, and while there, and in the 
presence of Francis J. Heney, Burns handed him a typewritten list and said, as nearly 
as Mr. McArthur can remember: ‘Here, Mac, is a list of prospective jurors from several 
counties. Take it, weed out the s 3 of b——s who will not vote for conviction, and 
return it to me as soon as possible, for we are going to make up a new jury box, and we 
want to be sure that no man’s name goes into the box unless we know that he will con- 
vict, for by G——d we are going to ‘‘yet’’ Williamson this time, you can bet your swee 
life, and we will send this whole d——d outfit to jail where they belong. We are going 
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to ‘‘stack the cards’’ on them this time.’ Mr. McArthur states that he became indig- 
nant and told Burns that such methods as he proposed were altogether improper and 
that no self-respecting man could be a party tothem, and Burns replied: ‘Any methods 
are justifiable in dealing with these s——s of b——s.’ He states further that on or 
about September 1, 1905, he met Burns, and the latter said to him: ‘Well Mac, we 
weeded out the s——s of b——s, at least I think we did, and we will ‘‘get’’ Williamson 
this time, and by G——d we will get the whole d——d crowd. Old Sladen kicked like 
h——1 because my men worked the lists over before they went to the jury commis- 
ioners, but it didn’t do the old s——n of a b——h any good, and the corrected lists went 
in anyhow.’ 

“Mr. McArthur, it is to be remembered, was one of Burns’ agents and furnished 
many of the reports which are on file in the Department. He claims, however, that he 
did so with great reluctance and under duress, and after much persuasion. He does not 
state the nature of the duress, but I am informed is willing to do so if you insist. 

“There are also on file affidavits of persons who claim that they were induced 
through intimidation and threats to testify falsely in the Jones case. Such representa- 
tions in the absence of other corroborating evidence would not be entitled to very great 
weight, but when it is considered how emphatic have been Mr, Burns’ denials and his 
statements that the whole thing is a tissue of falsehoods from beginning to end, it is 
apparent, notwithstanding these denials, that the prosecution very probably resorted to 
intimidation of witnesses also. 

“In line with these practices it is further shown that one of the defendants, with 
Jones, a man named Sorensen, while he was presumptively being tried by the Govern- 
ment, was in the active employment of Burns and received compensation from the 
Government under the name of George Edwards. In this way Burns kept tab on Jones 
and the latter relying upon Sorensen because he was a fellow defendant accepted as 
jurors persons to whom he would otherwise have objected. 

‘I need not go further in a recital of the high-handed outrageous conduct on the 
part of officers of the prosecution in these cases. The Government can not properly 
countenance, nor is it expedient in these times of attacks upon courts and the judicial 
system of the United States, for it to lend its approval to any such procedure. In the 
light of the facts as they appear from the documents and reports before the Department, 
it does not seem to me that any person convicted of land frauds by a jury drawn from 
the box referred to had a fair and impartial trial. For this reason I feel it my duty to 
advise you that in my judgment Willard N. Jones should receive a full and uncondi- 
tional pardon. In this connection I should say that Mr. Burns has been given the fullest 
opportunity to make a statement. The Pardon Attorney went to New York and inter- 
viewed him by appointment, but could not obtain a statement from him, though he 
informed Mr. Burns that he had with him all of the documents that had been filed, and 
would be glad to show him every oneand receive what comment he had to make. 
Thomas B, Néeuhausen, Burns’ right-hand man in the investigation, and also closely 
connected with Mr. Heney in the prosecution of the cases, has been given an opportu- 
nity to make a statement, the Pardon Attorney, informing him of the nature of the rep- 
resentations made and the documents filed and and indicating the conclusions to which 
the documents unanswered and unexplained must lead. No reply has been received. 
Such statements as have been secured are of an evasive character or are directly 
contrary to the documentary evidence before the Department. Even Judge Gilbert has 
submitted an explanation of his former emphatic statement denying that the charges 
made could be true. The course of the Executive, however, seems to me to beclear, and 
that is, he can not countenance the methods employed in the prosecution of these cases 
by requiring an enforcement of the sentence imposed in the Jones case; and I think also and 
ifor the same reason a pardon should be granted to Franklin P. Mays, although my im- 
pression is that the man is really very guilty and deserving of punishment. 

‘Respectfully, 
Gro. W. WICKERSHAM, 
‘* Attorney-General of the United States."’ 
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Thus is fully established the fact, in Burns’ own handwriting, that he 
has proven himself to stand as the worst type of private detectives which he 
so iliuminatingly describes. In all modern history, there is no more glaring 
case of a deliberate, malicious purpose to convict a man by suborning wit- 
nesses, by false testimony and jury packing, than is made officially clear in 
this case. The President had no alternative. He unconditionally pardoned 
Mr. Jones, relieving him of paymentof fines and of jail sentences. The 
President’s statement accompanying the pardon, though not made public, is 
understood to be a scathing arraignment of Detective Burns and others 
implicated with him. Through the statute of limitations Burns will escape 
prosecution and punishment, yet he stands convicted, in the limelight which 
he sought and made. 





After an educational campaign extending over half a century, it isno longer 

necessary to prove the industrial and social 
NEW EIGHT-HOUR LAW— benefits resulting from a shorter workday. On 
WHAT IT PORTENDS. — 

the shelves of every public library are scores of 
books and reports telling of communities made healthier, happier, and more 
enlightened by removing from the workers the burden of excessive toil. To 
grasp what shortening the workday means in human values one has only to 
read accounts of industrial conditions obtaining among the steel workers, 
where the twelve-hour day, seven days a week, shatters the nervous system 
and undermines the physique of strong men so that old age overwhelms 
them at forty. 

With industrial advancement came complicated and highly specialized 
machinery, requiring greater tenseness and concentration of attention, by 
the sub-division of labor and the speeding up due to high pressure. Unmodi- 
fied, these conditions would reduce intelligent workers to practically physi- 
cal automatons. That deterioration of the American people has been averted 
is due to the organized workers who have persistently and insistently 
wielded their consolidated power and secured remedial concessions from 
employers, as well as through legislation. 

The first eight-hour law, passed June, 1868, entitled ‘‘An Act consti- 
tuting eight hours a day, for laborers, workmen, and mechanics employed 
by, or on behalf of the Government of the United States,’’ was intended to 
be sweeping; but since no penalties for its violation had been specified, such 
open disregard of its letter and spirit prevailed, that President Grant issued 
two proclamations to infuse some vitality into the measure. The United 
States Government was further committed to the eight-hour day policy by 
the law of March 30, 1888, directing the Public Printer to enforce rigidly the 
eight-hour day in the department under his charge, and by the law of May 
24, 1888, which established the eight-hour day for the letter carriers in the 
postal service. Then the Supreme Court rendered a decision that left the 
general law devoid of vital force. Inthe case of the United States vs. Martin 
(4 Otto, 400) that court held that the act of 1868 was in the nature of a 
direction by the Government to its agents; that it neither prevented the 
Government from making agreements with its employes by which their labor 
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might be more or less than eight hours a day, nor did it prescribe the 
amount of compensation for that or for any other number of hours. Under 
this decision, the laborer acquired no legal rights, and therefore no addi- 
tional means, by reason of the law, for securing an eight-hour day or recov- 
ering for overtime. 

The Committee on Labor of the Fifty-second Congress obtained power 
from the House to enter upon an investigation of the status of the eight-hour 
workday in Government employment. As a result of these hearings the 
committee reported a bill which became a law August 1, 1892. The terms 
of the law provided: ‘‘That the service and employment of all laborers and 
mechanics who are now or may hereafter be employed by the Government of 
the United States, by the District of Columbia, or by any contractor or sub- 
contractor upon any Of the public works of the United States or the District 
of Columbia, is hereby limited and restricted to eight hours in any calendar 
day.’’ But the advocates of the eight-hour policy had not yet gained their end. 
The phrase ‘‘on any of the public works of the United States,’’ which they 
had interpreted in a general sense as including all work done for the Gov- 
ernment, was officially interpreted by two attorneys-general in a narrow 
and technical sense. To correct this defect further legislation was sought 
at the hands of Congress. 

Meanwhile, organized labor’s activities have been directed in other and 
supplementary channels. It has secured in more than half of the States the 
passage of an eight-hour law applicable to labor on public works and for 
State employes. By organization and collective bargaining many trades have 
secured agreements providing for the eight-hour day. Strongly as the work- 
ers advocate the philosophy of the shorter workday, they have sought legis- 
lation affecting only work done by the government, for the government, 
by contractors and by sub-contractors. : 

Since 1892 organized labor has not ceased to press its demand upon the 
individual members of Congress. Its representatives have also constantly 
appeared before Congressional committees to substantiate their position and 
to refute the objections advanced by the representatives of big busi- 
ness. Nineteen years of persistent labor, nineteen years of relentless opposi- 
tion, of exasperating, dilatory tactics, of uselessly prolonged hearings before 
committees, that the opponents of the legislation might thrash out over and 
over again their worn and lifeless objections, are now to be fittingly rewarded. 

In the special session of the present Congress, Representative Hughes of 
New Jersey introduced H. R. 9061, and Senator Borah, Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor, introduced S. 2791. 

These bills, identical in character, were in line with Labor’s demands 
and were introduced to extend further the operations of the eight-hour 
law. The House Committee on Labor, through its Chairman, Hon. 
William B. Wilson, on August 21, favorably reported H. R. 9061 to the 
House, with amendments which further strengthened the bill. The bill 
was passed by the House December 14, 1911, but was held up for some 
months in the Senate Committee on Education and Labor, by the time- 
consuming tactics of the representatives of the ‘‘interests.’’ On April 11, 
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as directed by the committee without a dissenting vote, Senator Borah re- 
ported the bill, unamended. May 31, by a vote of forty-nine to eleven, the 
Senate passed the bill. An amendment adopted by the Senate was that 
agreed to by the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor, 
exempting the small balance of the work on the Panama Canal from the 
provisions of the bill until the first construction is completed. After that, 
that is, after January 1, 1915, the eight-hour law will apply to the entire 
Panama Canal Zone. Even at present in that territory it applies to the 
American workmen only. 

The enactment of the eight-hour law shows the remarkable change that 
has come over the sentiment of Congress, due to the American Federation 
of Labor campaign begun some years ago, not only to make demands but to 
back them at the polls, and due also, in a great measure, to the fact that 
organized labor has been electing trade unionists to represent it in Congress 
and to serve on the committees deciding the fate of bills introduced. We 
expect much from the new law, since any extension by Congress of the 
policy of the shorter workday will not only give additional prestige to the 
movement but will widen the field thus opened to the beneficent influence 
which will be exerted by compelling companies, desiring to secure 
Government contracts, to comply with the eight-hour stipulation. It will 
also have a great influence in the general establishment of the eight-hour 
workday in all employment. 

Nowhere has an eight-hour day resulted in decreasing production. 
The fewer working hours have been offset by increased physical and 
mental vigor and by more effective use of labor power on the part of the 
workers; by the invention and use of improved machinery and more effec- 
tive methods of production. 

The eight-hour workday carries with it a great human as well as social 
and industrial advantage. It conserves the vital forces as well as the pro- 
ductive energy of the workingmen, thereby lengthening the period of their 
lives and their productive value. Industrial statistics prove that the lives of 
workers have been prolonged many years by reason of the reduction of 
hours of labor. Men who are living longer than their predecessors at the 
same calling, are obviously living better in all that the word implies. 

Decreasing the hours of work, the establishment of a normal work- 
day, has been attended by increase in wages. The underpaid industries 
are those in which long hours prevail. Thus, the workers not only gain 
leisure, which means time for self-improvement, cultivation of higher tastes, 
desires, and aspirations, the opportunity to be something more than mere 
work animals, but they also gain the means for gratifying these desires and 
wants. Just a little more money means a little better home, a little better 
clothing, more comforts in the home, a book, perhaps some of the beautiful 
things in the world. A little more time from the workday means more sleep 
and rest for tired brains and muscles, that the workers may have keener 
minds and a chance to possess their own souls, to know something of human 
friendship and intercourse. So closely are the commonplace things of life 
interwoven with the infinite and ultimate that the shorter workday results 
in .a better citizenship and manhood, a brighter womanhood, and a happier 
childhood. 
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The pages of history reciting the events of the opening scenes of the 

twentieth century will ever present a sombre hue in the 
pieasTeR— recounting of the details of that direful tragedy of the 
TO PREVENT sea, and depicting the scenes of heroism and anguish 
RECURRENCE. attendant upon the sinking of the Titanic. The peoples 

of the entire universe, awed by the magnitude of the 
catastrophe, awaited in expectancy each fresh incident as it unfolded, that 
full comprehension might take the place of conjecture. Heralded the world 
over that the Titanic, in size, safety, and comfort, was the very acme of 
supremacy in the shipbuilders’ art, the initial voyage of this ocean monster 
attracted a large passenger list, ranging in personnel from the lowly steer- 
age passengers, seeking industrial betterment, to the distinguished and 
wealthy, endeavoring to indulge themselves in some new and novel sensa- 
tion of luxury. 

Human ingenuity of the highest order had been called into requisition; 
money had been spent with lavish hand to pander to the zesthetic tastes of 
titled and untitled ocean travelers, until the interior of the vessel rivaled 
the historical palaces of foreign monarchs, In the impassioned desire of the 
great over-sea transportation companies to attract business, with the sole 
end in view of reaping a heavy reward on the investment, everything had 
been done to gain popularity and patronage, save one. That exception was 
the reprehensible disregard to provide adequate life-saving apparatus and 
seamen in case of accident. While it may be said that custom had sanc- 
tioned, without protest from the traveling public or society as a whole, the 
great trans-Atlantic liners in not providing sufficient life-saving boats to 
accommodate all passengers and crew, yet the transportation companies 
must be held responsible for any lack of facilities with which to protect the 
lives of their passengers and crew. Modern business methods, however, are 
not primarily concerned with the safety of the public; the all-absorbing 
question is the profit to be derived from any enterprise, conducted at a mini- 
mum cost, without regard to any consideration of the public, unless forced 
to do so by an enlightened popular sentiment, or by law. 

When the magnitude of the Titanic catastrophe was fully realized by 
the people on this side of the Atlantic, Senator Smith, of Michigan, intro- 
duced a resolution in the Senate providing for an investigation of the 
causes of the disaster, so far as could be determined, before any of the offi- 
cials of the White Star Line, or any of the officers or crew of the ill-fated 
Titanic rescued by the Carpathia, should have had an opportunity to leave 
the country. The Senate acted favorably on the resolution, and Senator 
Smith was appointed chairman of the committee authorized to conduct the 
inquiry. It is not a matter of common knowledge, yet it is known to those 
who follow the trend of current events, that during investigations of such 
a character which suggest flagrant disregard ot humanitarian safeguards to 
protect life, and where immense property interests are at stake, influences 
are immediately directed towards the citadel of governmental power that 
responsibility for a great disaster may be difficult of ascertainment. This was 
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apparent in the investigation of the Titanic calamity. On pages 367 and 
368 of the hearings before the sub-committee of the Committee on Com- 
merce of the United States Senate is to be found the following: 


“Senator Smith: . . . I desire to make an announcement. First, I want to meet 
the inquiry, so often heard, as to our purpose in this inquiry, and I want to say that it 
is to get all of the facts bearing upon this unfortunate catastrophe that we are able to 
obtain. It is, of course, very apparent that the surviving officers of the Titanic are not 
shipbuilders having had to do with the construction of that vessel, and the committee 
have assumed that if these witnesses should tell what they themselves know of the 
circumstances surrounding the ship up to the time of the collision, and what transpired 
thereafter, this information would be about all that we could obtain from these 
witnesses. 

‘‘One word as to the plan. It has been our plan from the beginning to first obtain 
the testimony of citizens or subjects of Great Britain who are temporarily in this coun- 
try, and this course will be pursued until the committee conclude that they have 
obtained all information accessible and useful to a proper understanding of this disaster. 

‘*‘Now, one word about the difficulties. To the credit of most of the officers and 
crew we have experienced no very troublesome difficulty in securing such witnesses as 
we felt were necessary. But from the beginning until now there has been a volun- 
tary, gratuitous, meddlesome attempt upon the part of certain persons to influence 
the course of the committee and to shape its procedure. 

‘‘Misrepresentations have been made, I have heard. Personally, I have not seen 
a single newspaper since I was appointed chairman of this committee, because I did not 
wish to be influenced by those papers or unduly encouraged. Neither did I wish to 
take on any partisan bias or prejudice whatsoever. 

‘*The representatives of the press have all co-operated in every way possible to 
lighten the burdens of the committee and to assist in obtaining the results we seek. 

‘*The committee will not tolerate any further attempt on the part of any one to 
shape its course. We shall proceed in our own way, completing the official record, and 
the judgment of cur efforts may very appropriately be withheld until those who are 
disposed to question its wisdom have the actual official reports.”’ 

A careful perusal of the statement of Senator Smith reveals beyond the 
peradventure of a doubt that sinister influences were being exercised, to 
the end that the purpose of the investigation should come to naught. 
Modern business, however, in its feverish anxiety to secure revenue and 
profit, has eradicated humanitarian policies as a primal feature and only 
slackens its pace when, as the result of its methods, some great public 
calamity occurs. 

As chairman of the investigating committee Senator Smith received 
but scant encouragement. Only incidentally did the Senator receive the 
commendation to which he was entitled. The press was concerned with the 
sensational features of the testimony adduced, but the so-called power of 
the news-gathering agencies was not exercised to any great degree in 
demanding that full responsibility be placed and protective measures enacted 
to preclude the occurrence of a similar disaster in the future. 

But the investigation was continued, and the splendid courage of 
Senator Smith became apparent when he warned the ‘‘influences’’ that 
were at work that they would not be tolerated in any further attempt to 
shape the course of the committee. The inquiry brought to light many 
facts that will be of service in shaping future legislation. Already an 
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aroused public conscience has had the effect of compelling the ocean trans- 
portation companies to provide more life-boats, and some protective measures 
are being voluntarily adopted to guard against an unnecessary loss of life 
upon the great sea lanes of travel; but definite legislation, such as the 
United States ought to enact and which it has the right to enact, should 
follow during this session of Congress. 

The investigation has proven beyond dispute, first, that vessels will 
sink; second, that boats are the only safeguard when such disaster takes 
place; third, that boats without efficient and sufficient men to handle them 
are of little, if any, value. 

The Titanic was like other vessels of her class; that is to say, vessels 
which carry passengers from and return them to ports of the United States. 
These passengers are, to a very large extent, citizens of this country. In 
the interest and for the protection of our citizens who travel upon them, 
such vessels ought to be, and must be, placed under definite rules, especially as 
to life-saving appliances and men. The Titanic did not have boats to take 
care of more than about one-third of her passengers and crew. The rest, 
who could find no place in the boats, either drowned at once, or died of 
exposure after hours of suffering in the water. 

The investigation proves further that some four hundred more people 
might have been saved if the Titanic had been properly manned. Boats were 
loaded in any kind of way or only half loaded with passengers, and in some 
instances without anybody in them who knew how to handle a boat in a sea 
or how to pull an oar. Fortunately, it was calm; the sea was smooth, or 
there would have been much fewer saved than there were. 

The investigation proves that the steamer California was near enough 
to the Titanic to see her signals of distress. The captain of the vessel has 
been much blamed, and justly, for his conduct. Yet there is a question, 
and a serious one, as to whether it was possible for him to give any assist- 
ance. Like many other vessels, to some extent like the Titanic herself, he 
might have had on board men whom he could not trust to handle the boats, 
if he lowered them, men who would have been of very little, if any, value 
in an effort to save the people on the Titanic. 

The Senate Committee has under consideration remedial legislation. 
There is no doubt that hereafter a sufficient number of boats will be pro- 
vided. Indeed, the companies are, probably as a matter of advertisement, 
certainly, in response to public opinion, furnishing life-boats as fast as they 
can obtain them. But there has already developed considerable opposition to 
compelling vessels to furnish at least two really skilled and experienced men 
for each boat. This is the very smallest number of really skilled men that 
can at all give any reasonable guarantee of safety. 

We feel sure that Senator Smith and the Senate Committee will seek to 
overcome the objections to such requirement. There are at least two ways 
in which the opponents to this legislation may seek to defeat it; first, simply 
to use the word ‘‘skilled’’ without giving any standard of skill; second, to 
insist that such a number of actually skilled men are not obtainable. 
Neither of these arguments should be given any weight. A standard must 
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be given, and it must be sufficiently high to guarantee reasonable skill. 
The statement that skilled men can not be obtained should be brushed 
aside, because it is not founded on fact. Skilled men are driven from the 
sea today, not attracted to it. A change in the law can, and will, reverse 
this and bring back to the sea thousands of men capable to come up to any 
reasonable standard that can be set by law. 

For a meritorious service, Senator Smith, as Chairman of the Committee 
of Inquiry, and as the promoter of the investigation, is entitled to the com- 
mendation of the people of our entire country. He has taken the road 
which, if he steadfastly and courageously proceeds, will make him the 
Plimsoll of America. 





It will be surprising to many thousands of our old-time trade unionists 
to note, in the discussion between Mr. Childs and Mr. Sullivan in this 
number, that Mr. Childs insists that the Initiative and Referendum of this 
country was invented by the Oregon People’s Power League. We older 
fellows are willing to let the very youngest of all earnest citizens have his 
say. But it is a duty of all students, and particularly writers, to occasion- 
ally read history—recent history, as to which they make assertions. The 
part that the unions took in originating the Initiative and Referendum move- 
ment in America, in adapting the system to this country, and in instruct- 
ing their members in its practice, may some day be forgotten. But that 
day is not yet here. We commend to Mr. Childs that he consult not only 
the history of the American Initiative and Referendum movement, but the 
men who gave life and power to the Oregon People’s Power League. For 
instance, ask Mr. U’Ren of Oregon. 





In this issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST we publish special cor- 
respondence from England and from Germany showing in tangible form 
actual conditions which exist and conditions made by trade union effort 
in these countries. The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST has endeavored to 
present to its readers the status, the conditions, and the achievements of the 
trade union movement, but it has not always been found possible to give 
as comprehensive a presentation as the successes of our American move- 
ment justify. We appeal to the officers of the trade unions of America, 
local and general, to keep the officers of the American Federation of Labor 
promptly and continuously informed of the growth in organization and 
advantages gained, the manner in which they have been secured, so that 
they may be collated, digested, and presented to the workers and students 
of this and other countries. 





Elect men to Congress who are intelligent, faithful, loyal, and true to 
the cause of labor and to the cause of humanity. 





There are now fifteen union card-holders in Congress. Why not make 
it-thirty or more? 
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Legislative Committee Keport. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., /ume 79, 7972. 


SAMUEL GOMPERS, President, American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: In continuation of 
our report under date of April 18, we, the under- 
signed Legislative Committee, herewith submit to 
you a detailed report of the status of legislation 
before Congress of interest to the workers up to 
and including June 19. 

Anti-Trust and Injunction Limitation Meas- 
uves.—The Bartlett Anti-Trust bill, H. R..23189, 
was favorably reported out of the Committee on 
Labor on April 22. On May 7 Mr. Bartlett intro- 
duced a resolution in the House asking the Rules 
Committee for a special rule to enable the House 
to give early consideration to this measure, The 
Rules Committee, on April 9, gave a hearing on 
Mr. Bartlett’s resolution, at which Mr. Bartlett 
and you made arguments in behalf of a special 
rule on this measure, but up to this writing no 
rule has been reported nor further action taken by 
the House upon Mr. Bartlett’s Anti-Trust bill. 

On April 27, the Judiciary Committee of the 
House made a favorable report on the Injunction 
Bill, H. R. 23635, which was referred to in our 
report of April 18 as a ‘‘composite bill.’’ 

On May 2, Mr. Clayton, Chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, introduced a resolution to have 
a special rule granted by the Rules Committee for 
the consideration of his bill, H. R. 23635, and 
known as the Anti-Injunction bill. Several days 
having elapsed from the time of the introduction 
of the resolution and no action having been taken 
by the Rules Committee, your Legislative Com- 
mittee, believing that further delay on the part of 
the Rules Committee would mean no action by 
the House of Representatives at this session on the 
aforesaid Anti-Injunction Bill, decided to havea 
petition circulated among the members of the 
House, requesting the Chairman of the Committee 
on Rules to take immediate action in granting the 
rule provided for by the Clayton resolution. This 
petition was being circulated by Representative 
Hamill of New Jersey, when he was requested by 
the Chairman of the Committee on Rules to with- 
lraw it, as he (the Chairman of the Committee on 
Rules), would immediately send out a call fora 
meeting of the Committee on Rules and endeavor 
to have the special rule granted. This was done. 
On May 7 the Committee on Rules ayreed to 
favorably report a special rule to the House, On 
May 13, Chairman Henry of the Rules Committee, 
made a favorable report upon the rule to consider 
the Clayton bill. On May 14, after a debate lasting 
four hours, the House adopted the rule by a vote 
of 174 ayes to 98 nays. 

Later, on the same day, after several hours de- 
bate, the Clayton Injunction Limitation bill passed 
the House of Representatives without amend- 
ment, by a vote of 244 ayes to 31 nays, 113 not 
voting, and 6 answering present. The bill as 
passed by the House was then referred to the 


Senate Committee on Judiciary. Special efforts 
have been made to obtain early action by that 
committee on the bill. The Senate Judiciary 
Committee decided to refer the bill to a sub-com- 
mittee consisting of Senators Elihu Root, Knute 
Nelson, George Sutherland—Republicans; William 
E. Chilton and James A. O’Gorman-—-Democrats. 
This sub-committee declined to take action upon 
the bill without holding hearings, such hearings 
being demanded by attorneys representing the 
hostile manufacturers’ associations, railroad cor- 
porations and other big business interests. Hear- 
ings were commenced before this sub-committee 
on June 11, and again continued on June 13. 

Previous to the adjournment of the hearings on 
June 13, Senator Knute Nelson, who is acting 
Chairman of the sub-committee made theannounce- 
ment that there would be further hearings begin- 
ning Monday, June 17, at 2 o’clock in the after- 
noon. Subsequent to this announcement being 
made the undersigned received a letter from the 
Secretary of the Judiciary Committee, notifying 
us that the hearings will be discontinued until 
further notice. Upon the receipt of this letter, 
inquiry was made atthe office of the Judiciary 
Committee as to when there would be a resump- 
tion of the hearings. The Secretary stated that 
he was instructed to say that there would be no 
hearings on this bill until after the political con- 
ventions were held, as two members of the Com- 
mittee were in attendance upon the Republicau 
Convention and two members at the Democratic 
Convention, and no decision has yet been reached 
by the sub-committee above named having charge 
of the bill. Resolutions from organizations of labor 
and letters from individual members are coming in 
to Senators urging favorable action upon the bill. 
On Wednesday, June 12, Senator Martine, of New 
Jersey, aftera short, vigorous speech, in which he 
emphasized the declaration of the Democratic 
Party in convention at Denver, Colorado, in 1908, 
against ‘“‘government by injunction,’’ moved 
“that the Committee on the Judiciary be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of House 
Bill 23635, known as the Clayton Anti-Injunction 
bill.’? Objections being made by Senators Warren 
of Wyoming, Gallinger of New Hampshire, and 
Sutherland of Utah, for immediate consideration 
of Senator Martine’s motion, it was laid over under 
the rules of the Senate to be taken up at another 
time for disposition. 

On Saturday, June 15, Senator Martine called up 
his motion for consideration. Senator Sutherland 
opposed the consideration of the motion on the 
ground that hearings were being had, and a large 
number of people had requested of the Committee 
thatthey be heard in opposition to the bill. At 
this point Senator Gallinger moved for the con- 
sideration of a certain bill that he had pending, 
Senator Martine, determining to have his motion 
considered by the Senate, suggested to the pre- 
siding officer of the Senate, no quorum, and upon 
the call of the roll of the Senate it was found 
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that there were twenty-four Senators present and 
not enough for a quorum. The Senate then im- 
mediately ‘adjourned. Senator Martine, however, 
gave notice that he would call up his motion for 
consideration from day to day until it was dis- 
posed of by the Senate. 

We feel safe in remarking that the prestige of 
the American Federation of Labor at the present 
moment is as high, if not higher, than ever before 
in the estimation of members of Congress, and if 
the voice of our membership can be sufficiently 
aroused to demand the enactment of the Clayton 
Injunction Limitation bill and the Bartlett-Bacon 
Anti-Trust bills, we feel that the members of the 
present Congress will respond to that demand. _ 

Contempt Bill.—The Clayton Contempt Bill, 
H. R. 22591, was reported favorably by the House 
Committee on Judiciary on April 27. Up to this 
writing no action has been taken by the House on 
this measure, although it is understood from the 
leaders of the House that it will be favorably 
disposed of by the House before adjournment takes 

lace. 
Convict Labor.—The convict Labor Bill, H. R. 
5601, is still before the Senate Committee on Judi- 
ciary, it having been referred by that committee 
to a sub-committee consisting of Senators Norris 
Brown of Nebraska, Frank B. Brandegee of Con- 
necticut, and Charles A. Culberson of Texas. Sen- 
ator Brown, chairman of this sub-committee, has 
been urged to make a favorable report upon this 
bill at an early date. It is reported that Senator 
Nelson-of Minnesota, a member of the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee, is the chief opponent to this 
meritorious bill of so much interest to the workers 
and fair-minded employers who are in competition 
with convict contract labor, It will be remembered 
that the State of Minnesota does considerable com- 
titive business in its penitentiaries in the manu- 
acture of boots and shoes, and of binding twine 
for agricultural purposes, It is suggested that Sen- 
ators be communicated with by members of organ- 
ized labor and that they secure the co-operation 
of sympathetic employers and friends in urging 
the favorable passage of this much-needed legisla- 
tion by Congress during this session. 

Civil Service Employes.—By reference to our re- 
port under date of April 18 it will be noted that 
the House of Representatives included all the 
essentials of the Lloyd Anti-Gag bill, so far as it 
applies to post-office employes, in the Post-office 
Appropriation bill in section 6 of that measure. 
After a vigorous debate, running several days, 
it passed the House while in Committee of the 
Whole, on a division of 132 in favor and only 1 
against, the one being the Hon. James R. Mann, 
of Chicago, Ill. When the bill was reported to the 
House by Committee of the Whole, on May 3, it 
passed without any dissenting vote. The bill is 
now before the Senate Committee on Post-offices 
and Post-roads. The Senate committee has held 
hearings upon this section, at which you, President 
Oscar F. Nelson, of the National Federation of 
Post-office Clerks, and other representatives of 
post-office employes appeared in favor of the re- 
tention of this section in the Post-office Appro- 
priation bill. ; 

Department of Labor.—The Sulzer bill, H. R. 
22913, was favorably reported out of the House Com- 
mittee on Laboron April20, after being amended in 
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some essentials. Up to this writing the House 
has taken no action upon the measure, although 
it is confidently expected that early considera- 
tion will be given to it. 

Eight Hours.—The Eight-Hour bill, H. R. 9601, 
which passed the House December 14, 1911,and 
which came up in the Senate for discussion on 
several dates after April 11, when it was favorably 
reported by the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor, finally passed the Senate on May 31, 1912, 
by a vote of yeas 45, nays 11, not voting 39. Sev- 
eral amendments were added to the bill in the 
Senate, none of which materially disturbed the 
effectiveness of the measure. Consequently, when 
it was referred back to the House the Senate 
amendments were accepted and the bill finally 
passed, It was referred to the President for his 
signature on June 8 and was signed by him at 
eleven o’clock on the morning of June 19. 

Eight-Hour Provision in Fortification Bill.— 
The Fortification Bill was reported out of confer- 
ence and agreed to June 1, 1912. The eight-hour 
provision incorporated in that measure applicable 
to contractors and sub-contractors furnishing ord- 
nance and powder for the Army, was kept intact. 

Eight Hours for Post-office Clerks.—The eight- 
hour provision for post-office clerks and letter 
carriers, reported by uson April 18 as being in- 
cluded in the Post-office Appropriation bill, was 
passed by the House on April 27, 1912, without 
a dissenting vote. It is now before the Senate 
Committee on Post-offices and Post-roads. Presi- 
dent Nelson, of the National Federation of Post- 
office Clerks, and you, with other representatives of 
Labor, have appeared before the Senate Committee 
in behalf of this provision. The Post-office De- 
partmental officials have opposed the eight-hour 
provision, as they did the anti-gag law section of 
the bill. 

Eight-Hour Provision in Naval Bill.—The 
Naval Appropriation bill was reported to the 
House on May 15, 1912, by the House Committee 
on Naval Affairs. On May 27, while the bill was 
before the House in Committee of the Whole, to 
our great surprise, but eminent satisfaction, the 
Honorable Joseph G. Cannon, from the Eighteenth 
Congressional district of Illinois, after being rec- 
ognized by the Chair, offered the following 
amendment to the section of the bill making 
appropriation for the purchase of coal for the 
Navy: 

‘‘Provided that the coal shall be mined by labor 
that is employed not exceeding eight hours a 
day.’’ 

A lively debate ensued in which it became 
speedily apparent that practically every member 
of the House had suddenly become advocates of 
the eight-hour day, and when the question was 
taken upon the amendment offered by Mr. Cannon 
it was carried unanimously. In the several sections 
of the bill making appropriations for increase of 
the Navy under_new equipment and construction, 
desperate efforts were made by many members to 
include eight-hour provisions. It was finally de- 
cided after lengthy debates that the Eight-Hour 
bill which had been previously passed by the 
House and which was still undecided in the 
Senate, should be attached to the bill. This was 
finally agreed to, with the understanding that the 
Eight-Hour act should apply to ali the appropri- 














ations of the Naval bill providing for new vessels 
and other equipment. The bill finally passed the 
House on May 28. It is also provided in the Naval 
bill, as passed by the House, that the Secretary of 
the Navy may build any or all of the vessels 
authorized in the act in such navy yards as he 
may designate, thus carrying out in a general way 
the provisions of resolutions Nos. 64 and 75 
adopted at the Atlanta Convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, The Naval Appropria- 
tion bill is now before the Senate Committee on 
Naval Affairs. That committee has reported the 
bill in an amended form to the Senate, leaving 
most of the provisions herein mentioned intact, 
with the exception that the provision for purchase 
of coal by the Government, mined by labor em- 
ployed not exceeding eight hours per day, is 
stricken from the bill by the committee. President 
John P. White, of the United Mine Workers of 
America, in conjunction with the officials of the 
American Federation of Labor and the under- 
signed, have urged the Senators to retain this 
provision, particularly because of the fact that the 
coal furnished the Government for naval use has 
been supplied by mining companies in West Vir- 
ginia, which have operated their mines regardless 
of the number of hours that the mine workers are 
employed. 

Night Hours for Dredgemen.—The bill H. R. 
18787, introduced for the purpose of extending the 
Eight-Hour act to dredgemen and others engaged 
in waterway improvements, was authorized by the 
Committee on Labor of the House to be favorably 
reported on June 4. 

Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion.—The Workmen’s Compensation for Injuries 
bill, S. 5382, after many days’ debate, finally passed 
the Senate on May 6 by a vote of 64 in favor to 15 
against. The bill is now before the House Commit- 
tee on Judiciary where extended hearings are 
being held, at which you and the undersigned 
have appeared in behalf of the bill, in order to 
offset strenuous opposition mustered against it. 
Every reasonable effort is being made to have it 
reported out and enacted during this session of 
Congress. 

Immigration.—On April 19 the Senate passed 
the Immigration bill, S. 3175, in which it incorpo- 
rated the illiteracy test, by a vote of 56 in favor to 
9 against, 30 not voting, and increased the head 
tax from $4 to $5. This bill was then referred to 
the House Committee on Immigration, which com- 
mittee, after prolonged consideration, decided, on 
June 6, to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and add only the illiteracytest part of the bill. Many 
conflicting opinions have developed in the House 
upon this bill. A petition was circulated by Rep- 
resentative Dies of Texas, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which received the number of names 
required by the rules of the Democratic party, for 
a party caucus for the consideration of this bill. 
No action was taken in caucus on account of no 
quorum. 

Industrial Commission.—The bill H. R. 21094, 
to appoint a commission to investigate industrial 
conditions, was favorably reported to the House 
on May 16. 

Musicians’ Bill.—The bill House Joint Resolu- 
tion 202, prohibiting the competition of enlisted 
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musicians with civilian musicians, was favorably 
reported to the House on May 15, 1912. 

Taylor System.—The bill H. R. 22339, prohibit- 
ing officials of the Army and Navy and other 
manufacturing departments of the Government 
from instituting the so-called ‘‘Taylor’’ or other 
high-speed working systems in the shops, navy 
yards, arsenals, etc., of the Government, was 
authorized by the House Labor Committee to be 
favorably reported on June 12 

It is expected that the last three measures may 
be passed by the House during this session. 

_Seamen,.—The Seamen’s bill H. R. 23673, pro- 
viding for the abolition of involuntary servitude 
imposed upon seamen, for efficient manning of 
vessels, was favorably reported out of the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
May 2. We have made urgent requests for a 
special rule so that this bill may be considered by 
the House, but up to this date the rule has not 
been granted. 

The undersigned have received assurances from 
Chairman Henry of the Committee on Rules that 
as soon as the Sundry Civil bill is disposed of in 
the House he will immediately call a meeting of 
the Committee on Rules to have our request granted 
for a special rule for the consideration of the Sea- 
men’s bill. 

Senators, U. S., Popular Election of.—On May 
13, 1912, the House, by a vote of 237 yeas, 39 nays, 
111 not voting, and 5 answering ‘‘present,’’ passed 
House Joint Resolution No. 39, which provided 
for an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, for the election of United States 
Senators by popular vote. This resolution was 
passed by the Senate on June 12, 1911, and after its 
passage by the House, was sent to the President, 
who signed it. We learn that the Secretary of 
State submitted this constitutional amendment to 
the various States urging its adoption by them. In 
order to defeat this constitutional amendment it 
will be necessary for thirteen States to vote against 
it, and we are unable at this time to express an 
opinion as to what disposition the States will make 
of it. 

Second-Class Mail Matter.—The bill, popularly 
known as the ‘‘Dodds’ bill,” providing that publi- 
cations by Labor and fraternal organizations shall 
receive the same consideration as commercial and 
other business publications, was included in the 
Post-office Appropriation bill, and passed by the 
House on April 22, 1912. This proviso is now before 
the Senate Committee on Post-offices and Post- 
roads. 

It is hoped that local organizations and mem- 
bers will supplement the efforts of the officers of 
the American Federation of Labor and the under- 
signed by insistently urging their Representatives 
and Senators to pass the bills herein enumerated 
during this session of Congress, and by especially 
calling attention to the need of the early passage 
of the Injunction Limitation, the Anti-Trust, the 
Convict Labor, the Second-Class Mail; the Work- 
men’s Compensation, and the Illiteracy Test bills. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ARTHUR E. HOLDER, 

JoHN A. MOFFITT, 

GRANT HAMILTON, 
Legislative Committee, A. F.of L. 
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New Eight-Hour Law. 


AN ACT 


Limiting the hours of daily service of laborers and 
mechanics employed upon work done for the 
United States, or for any Territory, or for the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, That every contract hereafter 
made to which the United States, any Territory, 
or the District of Columbia is a party, and every 
such contract made for or on behalf of the United 
States, or any Territory, or said District, which 
may require or involve the employment of laborers 
or mechanics shall contain a provision that no 
laborer or mechanic doing any part of the work 
contemplated by the contract, in the employ of 
the contractor or any subcontractor contract- 
ing for any part of said work contemplated, 
shall be required or permitted to work more 
than eight hours in any one calendar day 
upon such work; and every such contract shall 
stipulate a penalty for each violation of such 
provision in such contract of five dollars for each 
laborer or mechanic for every calendar day in 
which he shall be required or permitted to labor 
more than eight hours upon said work; and any 
officer or person designated as inspector of the 
work to be performed under any such contract, or 
to aid in enforcing the fulfillment thereof, shall, 
upon observation or investigation, forthwith report 
to the proper officer of the United States, or of 
any Territory, or of the District of Columbia, all 
violations of the provisions of this act directed to 
be made in every such contract, together with the 
name of each laborer or mechanic who has been 
required or permitted to labor in violation of such 
stipulation and the day of such violation, and the 
amount of the penalties imposed according to the 
stipulation in any such contract shall be directed 
to be withheld for the use and benefit of the 
United States, the District of Columbia, or the 
Territory contracting by the officer or person 
whose duty it shall be to approve the payment of 
the moneys due under such contract, whether the 
violation of the provisions of such contract is by 
the contractor or any subcontractor. Any con- 
tractor or subcontractor aggrieved by the with- 
holding of any penalty as hereinbefore provided 
shall have the right within six months thereafter 
to appeal to the head of the department making 
the contract on behalf of the United States or the 
Territory, and in the case of a contract made by 
the District of Columbia to the Commissioners 
thereof, who shall have power to review the action 
imposing the penalty, and in all such appeals 
from such final order whereby a contractor or sub- 
contractor may be aggrieved by the imposition of 
the penalty hereinbefore provided such contractor 
or subcontractor may within six months after de- 
cision by such head of a department or the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia file a claim 


in the Court of Claims, which shall have jurisdic- 
tion to hear and decide the matter in like manner 
as in other cases before said court. 

Sec. 2. That nothing in this Act shall apply to 
contracts for transportation by land or water, or 
for the transmission of intelligence, or for the pur- 
chase of supplies by the Government, whether 
manufactured to conform to particular specifica- 
tions or not, or for such materials or articles as 
may usually be bought in open market, except 
armor and armor plate, whether made to conform 
to particular specifications or not, or to the con- 
struction or repair of levees or revetments neces- 
sary for protection against floods or overflows on 
the navigable waters of the United States: 
Provided, That all classes of work which have 
been, are now, or may hereafter be per- 
formed by the Government shall, when done 
by contract, by individuals, firms, or corporations 
for or on behalf of the United States or any of the 
Territories or the District of Columbia, be per- 
formed in accordance with the terms and provi- 
sions of section one of this Act. The President, 
by Executive order, may waive the provisions and 
stipulations in this Act as to any specific contract 
or contracts during time of war or a time when 
war is imminent, and until January first, nine- 
teen hundred and fifteen, as to any contract or 
contracts entered into in connection with the con- 
struction of the Isthmian Canal. No penalties shall 
be imposed for any violation of such provision in 
such contract due to any extraordinary events 
or conditions of manufacture, or to any emergency 
caused by fire, famine, or flood, by danger to life 
or to property, or by other extraordinary event or 
condition on account of which the President shal! 
subsequently declare the violation to have been 
excusable. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to repeal or modify the Act entitled ‘‘An 
Act relating to the limitation of the hours of daily 
service of laborers and mechanics employed upon 
the public works of the United States and of the 
District of Columbia’’ being chapter three hun- 
dred and fifty-two of the laws of the Fifty-second 
Congress, approved August first, eighteen hun- 
dred and ninety-two, as modified by the Acts of 
Congress approved February twenty-seventh, nine- 
teen hundred and six, and June thirtieth, nineteen 
hundred and six, or apply to contracts which have 
been or may be entered into under the provisions of 
appropriation Acts approved prior to the passage 
of this Act. 

Sec. 3. That this Act shall become effective and 
be in force on and after January first, nineteen 
hundred and thirteen. 

Passed the House of Representatives December 
14, 1911. 

Passed the Senate with amendments May 31, 
1912. 

Passed the House of Representatives as amended 
by the Senate June 5, 1912. 

Approved and signed by the President June 19, 
1912, 




















liberties with me in the columns of the 

AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST under the title, 
“The Short Ballot—Well, it Depends.’’ By the 
editor’s courtesy I am now enabled to return a 
somewhat belated fire, and I am glad of the 
chance, because labor has more at stake in these 
attempts to recapture the representative system 
than any other section of our citizenship. First, let 
me fend off a few of Mr. Sullivan’s genial whacks. 

He takes me to task for giving the Commission 
Government cities my own title of ‘“‘Short Ballot 
Cities,’? whereas in his opinion apparently they 
should be called ‘‘Initiative and Referendum 
Cities.’ I maintain that my title is the correct 
and scientific one. The Short Ballot is the one 
universal salient feature of the Galveston-Des 
Moines form of government. It is the one signifi- 
cant feature of the plan. The title ‘‘Commission 
Government”’ is a misnomer, implying as it does 
an appointive rather than an elective board—a 
mistake in terms which runs back to the fact 
that the first commission in Galveston was ap- 
pointed by the Governor during the emergency 
period following the great flood of 1900. 
When it became a democratic form of govern- 
ment, with the commissioners elected by the 
people, the old name ‘‘Commission’’ remained 
and has stuck to the plan ever since, al- 
though in strict English the term is incorrect. 
Commission government always vests all,power in 
a single compact board, sometimes of five mem- 
bers; in small cities frequently of only three. These 
commissions almost break their necks to please 
the people of their cities. At the slightest hint of 
public demand the commissioners are on tiptoe to 
get into agreement with public sentiment. If the 
sentiments of the bosses run counter to the senti- 
ments of the people at large, the commissioners 
go with the people. Inasmuch as the people prefer 
economical and efficient government, these com- 
missions have almost uniformly been giving it. 
When they don’t they get into trouble. When the 
people go beyond questions of mere economy and 
honesty, they will continue to get from their com- 
missions exactly what they want the moment they 
want it. 

The responsiveness of these city governments to 
the people rather than to the politicians and their 
friends, the privilege-seekers, is because of the 
Short Ballot. If the commission consisted of fifty 
members instead of five, it would make all the dif- 
ference inthe world. The fifty members would not 
feel personally conscious of the public gaze. They 
would not be held individually accountable by the 
people if things went wrong. Both at the election 
and after, they would find it easy to dodge public 
condemnation. The voters would be voting for 
long tickets that were too long to remember or 
scrutinize. The voters would be voting, just as 
they are now in thousands of other cities, for some 
men they know all about and for other men whom 
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THE SHORT BALLOT AGAIN. 


By RICHARD S. CHILDs.* 


they know nothing about. The politicians would 
be enthroned, public opinion would be baffied and 
the voters would be getting flim-flammed at the 
polls because of the unworkable length of the 
ballot. A ballot that asks more questions than the 
average voter has time to study and answer is the 
most undemocratic ballot conceivable. Such bal- 
lots—and there are plenty of ballots in this country 
which run up to fifty offices and several hundred 
names—such ballots simply disfranchise the voter. 
They might as well have ee at the topof them 
the words, ‘‘For Experts Offly.’’ So if you change 
commission government in just that one respect 
by enlarging the commission from five members 
to fifty, you would find the boss more powerfully 
entrenched than ever. 

When, however, there are only five offices to be 
filled in the entire city, the people can see what 
they are doing and elect the men they really want. 
They can doit every time, and they won’t get flim- 
flammed by politicians or privilege-seekers. Giving 
the people a chance to see what they are getting 
on election day is the best way to protect them 
from getting it in the neck. We don’t need a maze 
of checks and balances to make the government 
popular. We only need to make the ballot a tool 
which can be used by the people just as conven- 
iently as by the politicians. This is exactly what 
has happened in commission-governed cities. With 
only five offices to fill, the people are all complete 
politicians and the boss of the old days is out ofa job. 

The Initiative and Referendum are in the charters 
of many of these cities; not in all of them, however, 
by a long shot, Galveston, which was the first 
commission city, and the one which started the 
great wave of commission government which now 
has revolutionized 200 cities, does not have the 
Initiative or Referendum. In all the commission- 
governed cities the Initiative has only been used 
once or twice; the Referendum not more than half 
a dozen times. In most of the cities you can’t 
find a trace of an indication of the existence of 
these devices in the history of the new govern- 
ment. Having gotten it into the charters, its advo- 
cates have promptly forgotten its existence, Why? 
Because when the people get the representative 
system under their thumb, as they do with the 
Short Ballot, the representative system will pro- 
ceed to do for them everything they want done. 
The Initiative and Referendum is nearer to popu- 
lar government than our old-style government, 
but a short ballot representative government is 
more accurately popular yet. 

In Oregon the People’s Power League which in- 
vented the Initiative and Referendum, so far as this 
country is concerned, is using these devices to 
revamp the representative system and make it 
more sensitive to public opinion. They see clearly 
that when a legislature turns down a proposed law 
by an overwhelming majority, and then the people 
pass it by an overwhelming majority on an Initia- 
tive petition, that something is rotten in the 


*The reader of this article by Mr. Childs is requested to also read the article which immediately follows it, ‘“Comment,” 


by Mr. Sullivan. 
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representative system. So now they come forward 
with an Initiative proposal to introduce the Short 
Ballot throughout all Oregon. Their proposal abol- 
ishes the State Senate, makes the Governor an im- 
portant member of the Legislature and gives him 
power to appoint his own cabinet, simplifies county 
government—that ancient citadel of bossism—and 
lengthens the terms of all public officers to four 
years, subject to recall, so that the longest ballot 
in Oregon will be five offices instead of twenty- 
five. The State ticket under this proposal will be 
just three officers—Governor, State auditor, and 
member of the Legislature. The county ticket will 
consist of three county directors. The laziest voter 
in Oregon can defend his rights and vote intelli- 
gently on ballots like that. When there are only 
three to five offices to, be filled, it won’t be possible 
for a railroad to sneak its man into office, or for 
a franchise grabber to get his attorney past the 
voters to a seat in the Legislature. That kind 
of thing becomes impossible when the people 
can see what they are doing on election day. 
If that Initiative proposal goes through, we will 
suddenly see in Oregon a new kind of representa- 
tive system—a kind which will perform the exact 
will of the people promptly and willingly, making 
resort to Initiative and Referendum superfluous. 
A correct representative system will make Initia- 
tive proposals hopeless, because if the Short Ballot 
Legislature won't pass a proposal, that will be a 
demonstration that the people won’t pass it either. 
That is.the kind of representative system that the 
Short Ballot movement aims at. The Initiative and 
Referendum in States are useful transitional ex- 
pedients. 

A word as to my defense of the British city. In 
my book I did make the statement, ‘‘The British 


City is a democracy.’’ Perhaps I should have said 
it ‘tis a democracy so far as the problem before us 
is concerned.”’ In the samespirit I might describe 
the organization of a social club which elects a 
small board of directors, and call it a democracy, 
although it is exclusive as to membership. It was 
unfair of Mr. Sullivan to pick that one sentence 
out of its context and assail it as if I had under- 
taken by that statement to defend the restrictions 
on the franchise or the influence of the House of 
Lords over municipalities. I readily concede 
everything that Mr. Sullivan says regarding the 
deplorable lack of home rule in British cities, and 
the undue respect of British opinion for silk- 
hatted privilege. Nevertheless, the British city 
is a democracy in the sense that within the 
limitations of the national law, the voters really 
control their officials and are not subject to an 
oligarchy of bossism. 

The Short Ballot is not a goo-goo reform, and 
you will find that it is consistently promoted for 
the sake of popular government, rather than 
“‘good’’ government. We seek reform via democ- 
racy. We are undertaking to destroy the present 
oligarchy called ‘‘government-by-politicians’’ and 
substitute a form of sensitive representative gov- 
ernment which will listen to the people rather 
than to a self established unofficial ruling class. 

The Short Ballot is not in opposition to the 
direct election of United States Senators. It does 
not aim to limitthe number of Initiative and Ref- 
erendum questions on the ballot. It does not 
undertake to justify the various incidental imper- 
fections of the commission plan. It aims at popu- 
lar rule by the creation of a system of politics in 
which the ordinary busy, hard-working citizen 
can easily and naturally take the boss’s job! 





Comment. 


By J. W. SULLIVAN. 


so far away from his merely Short Ballot, and 

so near the Effective Ballot, that he deserves 
congratulations. He does not notice, however, my 
warning to the wage-workers not to let slip their 
direct control over judges, prosecuting attorneys, 
and the police of every degree, nor over the 
licensing, taxing, and school system. A little more 
argument on these points and perhaps he might 
be with me. He is welcome to whatever consola- 
tion he may find in declaring I was unfair in sep- 
arating from its context his assertion, ‘‘The British 
city is a democracy.’’ The fact is that if that con- 
clusion was not the gaa and purpose of his 
chapter on this part of his subject, it had none. 
As to his method of stating facts, as against mine, 
the reader may put in comparison his statement 
that ‘“‘not by a long shot”’ are the Initiative and 
Referendum in the charters of commission cities, 
and my statement that, according to one of the 
latest writers, Ernest S. Bradford, out of fifty such 
. all but half a dozen have the system in some 
orm. 

But, surely, my trade union readers can not 
expect much space in this magazine to be used in 
trying to reason with a promoter of such a catch- 
phrase as ‘“‘The Short Ballot’’ while he honestly 


[’: THAT last paragraph Brother Childs moves 





believes he states a fact in saying that, so far as 
this country is concerned, The People’s Power 
League of Oregon ‘‘invented’’ the Initiative and 
Referendum. Hundreds of thousands of union 
members were employing this democratic method, 
by these terms, many years before there was any 
movement for direct legislation in Oregon. A 
decade before the constitutional amendment of 
1902 went into effect in Oregon, the International 
Typographical Union had in full swing all the 
features characterizing a ‘‘people’s power’’ system, 
i, e., Initiative and Referendum, direct nomina- 
tions, Australian ballot, woman suffrage, and dis- 
cussion in official print of questions to be voted on 
and of the views of candidates as announced by 
themselves. It may be necessary to inform Brother 
Childs that the Typographical Union has 51,000 
members; he might otherwise think it an east 
side settlement society in New York. The ex- 
periences of the trade unionists of Oregon with 
the workings of a pure democracy in their own 
unions enabled them to play an important part in 
showing the People’s Power League what to do. 

I take occasion to repeat my injunction to the 
wage-workers not to loosen their hold, by a single 
hitch, on the law-making power, the law-inter- 
preting power, or the law-administering power. 
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England’s National Insurance Act.* 


By WILLIS BRUCE Down. 


RECENT request by mail to Hon. Lloyd 
A George, Chancellor of the Exchequer of 

England, for a copy of the National Insur- 
ance Act, lately adopted by Parliament, brought 
a courteous reply from his secretary and the de- 
sired statute under separate cover. It is a large 
act covering 122 pages. Its title is as follows: ‘‘An 
Act to provide for Insurance against Loss of 
Health and for the Prevention and Cure of Sick- 
ness and for Insurance against Unemployment, 
and for purposes incidental thereto.’’ The main 
purpose incident thereto is to provide benefits for 
workers in old age. 

This act was passed under protest of the labor 
organizations of England. It applies to the labor- 
ing classes, whether they are British subjects or 
not, The burden of insurance falls more heavily 
on the males than on the females, but the benefits 
are proportionately higher for men than for 
women. For illustration: Paragraph three, under 
the caption of Contributions says, in general, that 
the funds for providing the’benefits conferred by 
the act shall be derived as to seven-ninths (or, in 
the case of women, three-fourths) thereof from 
the contributions made by, or in respect of, the 
insurers themselves, or their employers; and as to 
the remainder, by Parliament. This looks favor- 
able to the women, but another part of the act, in 
which the money benefits are provided, tells a 
different story. 

Looking at the schedule for benefits under the 
head of health insurance we find that men are to 
have 10s. a week for twenty-six weeks, but women 
only 7s. 6d. for the same time. Yet the disable- 
ment benefit is the same for men and women, to 
wit, 5s.a week. In the case of unmarried minors, 
the sickness benefit is for males 6s. a week during 
the first thirteen weeks, and 5s. a week for the 
second thirteen weeks. For females the rate is 5s. 
a week for the first thirteen weeks, and 4s. a week 
for the second thirteen weeks. Here the dis- 
ablement benefit is for females only, and the rate 
is 4s. a week. 

This act has been drawn with such minute care 
to economic conditions that the rates have been 
made Jower in Ireland than they are in England, 
which illustrates, of course, the difference in the 
standard of living in the two countries. The won- 
der is to American eyes, however, what substantial 
benefit can be derived by anybody from the re- 
ceipt of a few shillings per week whether in health 
or in sickness. Of course, the answer is, that a 
penny will buy as much in one country as a 
pound in another. Money is worth only what it 
will buy. 

The act provides for medical benefit, sanatorium 
benefit, sickness benefit, and maternity benefit. 
These benefits cover practically the whole range 
of human infirmities, including the cure of tuber- 


culosis and other dread diseases, ‘‘the payment 
of the whole or any part of the cost of dental 
treatment.”’ 

Notwithstanding anything in the act, insured 
persons shall not be entitled: 

(a) To medical benefit during the first six 
months after the commencement of this act; 

(b) To sickness benefit until twenty-six weeks 
have elapsed and at least twenty-six weekly con- 
tributions have been paid by, or in respect of, the 
insured; 

(c) To disablement benefit until 104 weeks have 
elapsed and 104 weekly contributions have been 
paid for; 

(d) To maternity benefit unless twenty-six 
weeks have elapsed since the entry into insurance, 
or fifty-two weeks, in the case of a voluntary con- 
tributor, or twenty-six or fifty-two weekly contri- 
butions have been paid according to the condi- 
tions. 

There are numerous provisions for lessening the 
benefits to persons who are in arrears, or, by acci- 
dent or otherwise, are in position to receive bene- 
fits, irrespective of the provisions of the act. It is 
also provided that where parties entitled to insur- 
ance are inmates of workhouses, hospitals, asy- 
lums, convalescent homes or infirmaries supported 
by the public, the funds accruing under the act 
may be used for the support and maintenance of 
those dependent on the insured. 

It is not proposed that the Government shall 
directly insure, but that approved societies shall 
be formed under the supervision of the Insurance 
Commissioners for the purpose of making the pro- 
visions of the act effectual. No society shall receive 
the approval of the Insurance Commissioners unless 
it satisfies the following conditions: 

(1) It must not be a society carried on for profit, 

(2) Its constitution must provide to the satis- 
faction of the Insurance Commissioners for its 
affairs being subject to the absolute control of its 
members. 

(3) 1f the society has honorary members, its 
constitution must provide for excluding such 
honorary members from the right to vote in their 
capacity of members of the society on all ques- 
tions under this act. 

It is not necessary for the approved societies to 
be incorporated, but they may be incorporated. 

It is further provided that each approved so- 
ciety shall give security satisfactory to the Insur- 
ance Commissioners to provide against fraud or 
mismanagement by officers of the society in respect 
to funds belonging to it. 

Provision is made for the transfer of membership 
from one society to another, and this extends even 
to the English colonies. 

And it is further provided that any surplus 
which may accrue in any of the societies shall be 


*In the May;issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST there appeared an article by Mr. Dowd in which he held up 
to view the “Sins of the State.’’ 





In this article Mr. Dowd shows that England is atoning for soine of her sins. 
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applied toward the reduction of the expenses or 
the lessening of the charges to be made against 
the parties insured. 

We come now to provisions for special classes of 
insured persons. The first thing to be noticed is 
that a woman, who marries while insured, is sus- 
pended from the benefits of the act until the death 
of the husband. It is provided, however, that 
where a woman has been employed before mar- 
riage and continues to be employed after marriage, 
she shall not be suspended so long as she contin- 
ues to be employed. In other words, the act 
assumes that the husband will take care of his 
wife. 

Notwithstanding these provisions, a married 
woman, being a member of an approved society, 
if suspended from the ordinary benefits may, 
within one month after such suspension, become 
a voluntary contributor subject to the following 
modifications: 

(a) The rate of contributions payable by her 
shall be 3d. a week; 

(b) The benefits to which she shall be entitled 
shall be (1) medical benefit, and (2) sickness bene- 
fitand disablement benefit, at the rate of 3s. per 
week, 

There is an interesting schedule of additional 
benefits attached to this act. For instance, medical 
treatment and attendance are provided for persons 
dependent upon the labor of a member. There isa 
provision for building or leasing suitable places for 
convalescent homes. Also for the payment of pen- 
sions or superannuation allowances, whether by way 
of the provisions of the act of Parliament of 1908, 
known as Old Age Pensions Act, or otherwise; also 
payments to members not allowed to attend work 
on account of infection. 

It will be interesting now to notice, briefly, the 
cost of this insurance. There are two general rates 
for the employed and unemployed. The employed 
rate in the case of men is 7d. a week, in the case 
of women, 6d. a week. This is to be made up as 
follows: The employer is to pay 3d. a week; the 
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employed, if a man, 4d. a week, and if a woman, 
3d. a week. These figures do not apply, but a less 
rate is charged if the insured is a person under 
twenty-one years of age and his or her income 
does not exceed 2s. and 6d. a working day. The 
employed rate is 24%d. for workingmen in an in- 
sured trade, and the employer must pay at the 
same rate for every week that the workingman is 
so employed. Now, the insured trades for the pur- 
poses of the act are in brief as follows: 

. Building. 

. Construction of works. 

. Shipbuilding. 

. Mechanical engineers, 

. Iron foundry. 

. Construction of vehicles. 

. Saw milling. 

The benefit under the unemployed schedules is 
roundly 7s. a week, not exceeding fifteen weeks 
in any year unless otherwise expressly provided. 

The two most noteworthy features of this act 
are: It follows the example of Germany in com- 
pelling wage-earners to provide against uncleanli- 
ness, sickness and dependence, and it discloses 
the power of the British government to use public 
funds for private benefit, which is a thing that 
could not possibly happen under the Constitution 
of the United States. When Parliament proposes to 
put aside certain sums of money to insure working 
people against accidents and sickness and want in 
old age, we are obliged to take note that this is a 
power which our Government can not exercise. 
The question is, however, have we the advantage 
over England in this respect, or have England 
and Germany and other countries, which have 
adopted this sort of legislation, the advantage over 
us? Hardly anybody will say that our State and 
National Governments are immaculate. It is open 
to argument whether they ought not to be changed 
so as to give the people the power to insure them- 
selves against the burden of improvidence and dis- 
ease and the natural dependence which comes 


with old age. 


SAW LWN = 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL UNIONS, 1912. 


July —, Atlantic City, N. J., National Brother- 
hood of Operative Potters. 

July 8, Peoria, Ill., Theatrical Stage Employes 
International Alliance. 

July 9, Hamilton, Ontario, Can., International 
Broom and Whisk Makers’ Union. 

July 15, Victor, Colo., Western Federation of 
Miners. 

July 16, Columbus, Ohio, Retail Clerks’ Inter- 
national Protective Association. 

July 16, Belleville, Ill., Stove Mounters’ Inter- 
national Union. 

July 20, Belleville, N. J., American Wire Weav- 
ers’ Protective Association. 

July or August, ——-, National Association of 
Machine Printers and Color Mixers of the United 
States. 

August, —, Indianapolis, Ind., United Garment 
Workers of America. 


August 5, New York, N. Y., International Asso- 
ciation of Heat and Frost Insulators and Asbestos 
Workers. 

August 12-17, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Typographical Union. 

August 19-24, Denver, Colo., International Photo- 
Engravers’ Union of North America. 

August 26, Cleveland, Ohio, International Broth- 
erhood of Roofers, Composition, Damp and Water- 
proof Workers of the United States and Can- 
ada. 

August —, Chicago, Ill., Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Freight Handlers. 

September —, Boston, Mass., United Association 
of Plumbers, Gasfitters, Steamfitters and Steam- 
fitters’ Helpers of United States and Canada. 

September 2-3-4, Salt Lake City, Utah, National 
Federation of Post-office Clerks. 


Internationa! 
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Trade Unionism in England. 


[Exclusive Correspondence of AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST.] 


Lonvon, May 29, 19/2. 
HE last week in May found the London 
I transport workers’ strike in full operation 
and business almost entirely suspended in 
the great London docks. A year ago the previous 
transport workers’ strike in London was a great 
success. Dockers, carters, and other men asso- 
ciated with the work of loading and unloading 
ships and conveying imported produce away from 
the docks, secured increases in wages, shortened 
hours, and -better conditions in most cases. Asa 
result of that previous strike, which in the end 
became national, allthe unions canvassing for men 
engaged at and about the docks secured tremen- 
dous increases in membership and large strides 
were taken towards complete organization of all 
those workers. Even that most difficult section of 
men known as shipping clerks organized and al- 
most 2,000 of them joined the National Union of 
Clerks, raising the union membership from 3,000 
to over 5,000. This is mentioned because anything 
which brings trade unionism to the class of men 
engaged in bookkeeping has done a very wonder- 
ful thing so far as this country is concerned. 
Next to the retail clerks they have been the hard- 
est section of any section of workers to unionize 
and these men, poorly paid as they are, suffer from 
“‘respectability’’ in its most snobbish form. Their 
conditions of work are perhaps rather better at 
the docks, so far as pay is concerned, than else- 
where in the mercantile community, but it is there 
that they have most frequently been used as 
blacklegs in cases of dockers and other ship 
workers striking. The dockers, lightermen, steve- 
dores, tug-boat men, enginemen, and the rest also 
found their unions enormously strengthened 
numerically and financially asa result of last year’s 
strikes, 

With these victories behind them the men have 
not been inclined to rest upon their oars, and it 
has taken their union leaders all their time until 
now to prevent further outbreaks. Last year union- 
ism came out as a fighting force of a greater 
strength than ever before known in the United 
Kingdom and now has come a further test of its 
strength. The capitalist press here would have us 
believe in the present strike that trade unionists 
have broken agreements, have made war upon the 

eople of London through the holding up of the 
ood supplies, and have entered upon the fight 
with a most puerile pretext. That is all rubbish. 
It is true that the spark that has ‘‘set the forest 
on fire’’ is a small one, but the inflammability of 
the materials has been increased excessively by the 
masters’ earlier actions. And it wanted very little 
to set things ablaze. That very little from the point 
of view of the general public, however, means a 
great deal for the trade unionist. 

The Thames lightermen and watermen, who are 
the workers on the lighters or open barges used in 
loading and unloading ships in the river, are 
almost entirely a union class. An ex-foreman light- 
erman of 61 years of age had been put down by his 
employers, owing to his age, to be merely a watch- 


man. The men claim that lightermen’s watchmen 
should hold union tickets. The ex-foreman de- 
clared that he was still a member of the foremen’s 
society which is not regarded by the lightermen 
asa union at all and he refused to take out a lighter- 
man’s card. This refusal, in the end, led toa strike 
of the other lightermen working for the same em- 
ployer which in turn was met by a series of dis- 
missals by the employer. That is all. Thereupon 
the whole of the lightermen to the number of be- 
tween 7,000 and 8,000 struck. 

Attempts to divert the work to other classes of 
dock laborers was met with wholesale refusals to 
handle the diverted traffic and to more dismissals 
and then to a meeting of the Transport Workers’ 
Federation, with which the whole of the dock 
unions are affiliated. On May 24 a strike of the 
whole of the London transport workers was or- 
dered, and within a few days over 100,000 were 
out, including a large number of carmen, as we style 
the men who drive the goods wagons (freight). 

Just as was the case last year, all the unions must 
stand or fall together, and no section of men will 
return to work until all have secured their de- 
mands, which are scheduled us follows: 

The day pay for dockers, lightermen, stevedores, 
and all ship workers to be raised from the present 
rate to a uniform rate of 20 cents per hour. Over- 
time rate to be 28 cents per hour. 

Day conditions of working to be from 7 a. m. 
till § p. m., instead of from 7 a.m, to 6 p.m. Over- 
time rates to commence at 5 p. m.and torun on til! 
7 a. m, 

Double time for all work done on Sundays and 
on statutory holidays. 

Double time to be paid for work which has to be 
done during meal times. 

No man after being called on, to be paid off 
with less than four hours, day or night. All men 
working after 12 midnight to receive a full night’s 
pay. 

All transport workers to be taken on outside the 
docks. 

Full recognition by the employers of the Trans- 
port Workers’ Federation and the federation 
card. 

For carmen a reduction of the hours of work to 
60 per week was demanded. Last year the hours 
were reduced to 72 per week, although many em- 
ployers have broken this agreement since. Prior 
to last summer London carmen worked 80, 90, and 
100 hours per week. 

The position with regard to the London lighter- 
men is not clear at the moment. The Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants, which controls them, 
does not desire at the moment to enter into a 
fight. Twenty thousand carmen are members of 
that union and it is difficult to see how they can 
be isolated from the dispute. The strike has been 
well organized and permits are being issued by the 
strike leaders, Ben Tillett and Harry Gosling, 
allowing hospital and certain other necessities to 
be moved from the docks. All other merchandise 
is blocked. Some stuff is being got out under 
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police protection, the loading and driving being 
done by outsiders especially engaged for the work 
and by the employers themselves. Twelve hun- 
dred police were drafted into the dock area on 
May 27 and regiments of troops are being held in 
readiness at Aldershot for further ‘‘strike-break- 
ers’’’ protection if necessary. 

At the moment of writing the strike is spreading 
into areas hitherto untouched and may be extended 
over the whole country unless a speedy settlement 
is brought about. The solidarity and willingness 
of the workers has been exemplified in a striking 
manner and substantial gains both in better con- 
ditions and in further increased union member- 
ships should be the result, 

At Whitsuntide numerous labor conventions are 
always held. This year one of the most important 
has been a conference of delegates of the Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers, who, it should be 
noted, are not the men who drive locomotives but 
the men engaged in making the machines here. 
The Amalgamated Society of Engineers has over 
100,000 members who were represented by about 
forty delegates at the convention, which opened in 
Manchester on May 27. The business, which is 
expected to last for about six weeks, will, it is un- 
derstood, include a decision whether the organiza- 
tion shall continue its present metkods or adopt a 
more militant policy. The members have forced 
the meeting for this year against the advice of 
the executive council, who would have waited un- 
til the Insurance Act had been put into operation. 
The membership, too, it is proposed to make of 
wider application. Other resolutions are concerned 
with Parliamentary representation and the aboli- 
tion of the working agreement with the Engineer- 
ing Employers’ Federation. 

The National Union of Clerks referred to above, 
also opened its convention on May 27, one of the 
first successful resolutions being that the executive 
council be instructed to take steps to ‘‘disaffiliate” 
from the Parliamentary Labor Party in the House 
of Commons in view of its reactionary policy. 
The Labor Party, the mover of the resolution 
declared, was a reactionary wing of the Liberal 
Party. 

Retail clerks, employed in the grocery trade, 

have also held their convention, at which the 
average wage of $6 to $8 per week paid to such 
retail clerks was denounced and the executive 
council was instructed to take the necessary steps 
to secure a minimum wage in the grocery, provi- 
sion, oil and color, and allied trades. , 
_ These two examples of a stronger fighting feel- 
ing in a class of men very hard to organize should 
be noted as an instance of the way the union 
spirit is developing in unexpected quarters and it 
can safely be said that trade unionism in this 
country was never before so virile as it is now. 

The coming into operation of the Insurance 
Act* is not regarded on the whole as an unmixed 
blessing by our trade unionists although most of 
the unions are becoming approved societies under 
the act and will take charge of their own mem- 
bers’ dues and benefits under the act. There are 
some critics of the new measure who see in it a 
Liberal Government scheme to dish the unions, tie 
up their funds, and render them financially much 
weaker for fighting strikes and lockouts, The 


matter is too large to be dealt with at all in detail 
here but the above view should be noted. Legisla- 
tive enactments coming from the Liberal Govern- 
ment in the House of Commons are rarely of much 
benefit to British workers, the Labor Exchange Act 
being the last great case. 

British coal miners are profoundly discontented 
in most districts with the way the Minimum Wage 
Act is working out. They were led to believe by 
the Government when the last strike was called 
off, that whatever awards were made by the various 
boards set up under the act, no miner would be 
asked to work for less than $1.25 perday. Many of 
the awards are below this figure. A special conven- 
tion of representatives of the Miners’ Federation 
of Great Britain was held in London on May 21, 
at which a strong protest was made and the exec- 
utive committee of the federation was directed to 
ask for a special and immediate interview with the 
Government. 

The strike of London tailors is now well on its 
way to settlement. Of the 50,000 men and women 
that came out originally, probably half are back at 
work now with their demands granted. 

The Daily Herald, the first and only daily labor 
newspaper ever established in this country, is al- 
ready proving of value tothe trade union move- 
ment. It stands for direct trade union action and 
whilst announcing that it is prepared to support 
political action by an independent labor party in 
the House of Commons, it can not see that that 
party has done much in the last six years; whilst 
on the other hand, strikes and direct negotiations 
on the part of the workers have secured within 
the last twelve months incredible benefits. To take 
one case alone, sailors and firemen on ships for the 
last twelve months have been enjoying an increase 
in their monthly wages of from $2.50 to $6. Multi- 
plying these individual raises by 80,000 monthly, 
gives a tremendous total advance. Dockers in the 
same way have been getting 2 to 4 cents an hour 
more all the time as well. 

Another labor daily is promised for the fall. 
This will be published in Manchester and will be 
definitely an official organ of the Labor Party in 
Parliament, having Ramsay Macdonald as its chief 
guide. It willstand, therefore, in the main for poli- 
tical action on the part of the workers rather than 
as an organ of trade unionism. 

Avery typical expression of Parliamentary Labor 
Party opinion on the modern labor unrest is given 
in an article by Philip Snowden, a member of the 
Labor Party in Parliament, in the Daily Mail, of 
May 24. There he said: ‘‘The futility of the strike 
as a means of realizing the higher aims of labor 
has not yet been brought home to all the working 
classes by the recent strikes. We shall probably 
have a continuation of strikes for some time longer. 
But the miners’ strike should have convinced every 
workman that there is reserve power in the com- 
munity which makes it absolute folly to think that 
a general strike can ever take the place of political 
action.’’ Your correspondent makes no comment 
on this, but simply gives it as an indication of 
Parliamentary Labor Party sentiment and of what 
will be the tone of the second daily labor paper. 
In the face of the enormous gains of the last 
twelve months from strikes, the statement certainly 
seems remarkable. 


*For the features of the Insurance Act read the article by Mr. Dowd in this issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST,—ED, 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC, 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of thissort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is 


finished in factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 
development of the country. It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. The information comes from 
those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 

These organizers are themselves wage-workers. They participate in the struggles of the people for 
better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and 
one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the 
country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department 
gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL SECRETARIES. 


Mine Workers. 


Edwin Perry.—State of employment has im- 
proved. We have organized fifteen new unions 
since last report. 


Asbestos Workers. 


Thomas J]. McNamara.—Our local in Cleveland, 
Ohio, recently obtained increase in wages and full 
recognition of their union. They have a 100 per 
cent organization in that city. 


Cement Workers, 


Henry J. Uliner.—Many of our members are 
working on street improvements. New unions 
have been formed in Salt Lake City, Utah; Wat- 
sonville, Cal.; Olean, N. Y.; and Tulsa, Oxla. 


Cigarmakers. 


G. W. Perkins.—Our members in St. Cather 
ines, Ont., and Stratford, Canada, have obtained 
increased wages. At this writing we have strikes 
for increased wages in Philadelphia and in Ogden, 
Utah, also in New York, against wage reduction. 
Recently we expended $23,781.70 in death benefits 
for members and their wives and mothers, 


Cutting Die and Cutter Makers. 


Harry Reiser.—We expect to secure the forty- 
eight-hour week in all cities where cutting dies are 
made, Conditions are good in our line. We ex- 
pended $200 in benefits for deceased members. 


Print Cutters. 


Richard Scheller.—We contemplate new trade 
agreements after August first. State of employment 
good and conditions improving. 


Tunnel Subway Constructors. 


Michael Carraher.—Our members are steadily 
employed. We have advanced wages 18 cents a 
day on outside work, and in tunnel work we se- 
cured 19 cents a day increase. We have the eight- 
hour day. A new union was recently organized in 
New York City. We paid $650 in death benefit 
during the month. 


Shingle Weavers. 


Wm. H. Reid.—We expect to secure trade agree- 
ment. At Olympia, Wash., packers obtained % 
cent per thousand increase without loss of time. 
For three years we have had strike for wage scale 
in Hoquiam, Wash., and an early victory is pre- 
dicted. A new union was recently poses ng in 
Milltown, Wash. 
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FROM DISTRICT, STATE, AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


ARIZONA. 


Phoenix.—Thomas H. Adams: 

Musicians organized during the month. Retail 
clerks and cement workers are organizing. All 
unions are pushing the union labels. 


ARKANSAS, 


Argenta,—A. R. Finke: 

Building trades busy. Carpenters increased 5 
cents per hour, making their scale 50 cents per 
hour, without strike. 

Paragould.—T. J. Cupp: 

Union men have obtained shorter hours of work, 
higher wages, and better conditions of employ- 
ment than the unorganized. In most cases these 
improvements have been secured without strike. 
Printers organized during the month, Musicians 
and coopers are about to organize. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Eureka.—M. P. Kelley: 

There are nearly 10,000 unorganized woodsmen 
in this county. Their conditions are poor. Pros- 
pects are favorable for organizing a number of 
trades, among them the hodcarriers, teamsters, 
laundry workers, lathers, shinglers, lumber work- 
ers, and several others. Bartenders, electrical work- 
ers, and plasterers organized during the month. 
Organized labor here receives nearly double the 


pay of the unorganized. Considerable agitation is 
carried on for the union labels. 


Petaluma.—George W. Tooley: 

Organized labor is gaining in numbers and in 
strength. The various unions are steadily enrolling 
new members. A federal union has been organized 
since last report; also a union of bartenders. 

San Mateo.—J. B. Falvey: 

The organized building trades have bettered 
their conditions. All lumber mills and contractors 
of any importance have signed contracts with the 
building trades. Business is improving. So far the 
building trades are the only ones organized. 

Santa Cruz.—J. W. Teeney: 

Union men are ahead of the unorganized as re- 
gards conditions and wages. The eight-hour day 
at $4 has been obtained recently. Organized labor 
in good shape. 

San Francisco.—John O. Walsh: 

Organized labor in very fair condition at this 
writing. Bakers are on strike to have the union label 
put on bread. The six-day week in the Latin bake- 
shops is being enforced. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Bridgeport.—J. H. Smith: 

Machinists, patternmakers and molders are or- 
ganizing. Metal polishers and buffers are reorgan- 
izing. The metal trades council held an open 
meeting and hope to perfect all organizations in 
the metal trades. 

FLORIDA. 

Tallahasse.—Thos. E. Andrews: 


A number of trades are about to organize. Brick- 
masons, painters, and decorators have made ap- 


plications for charters, Carpenters organized dur- 
ing the month. Work is fairly steady. 

Titusville—L. Hitchcock: 

Conditions are very good. Work is plentiful for 
union men, Fishermen’s union recently increased 
their membership and have over 100 members. 
Prospects are bright for unions in this section, 
The union labels are called for. 


GEORGIA. 


Macon.—W. A. McKenna: 

Labor conditions good. Plumbers received in- 
crease of 50 cents per hour. Hope to report organ- 
ization of a metal trades council and a union of 
retail clerks. 

Savannah.—Robt. Fechner: 

All unions in good shape. There are very few 
non-union men in the skilled trades. Work is 
steady. Structural iron workers have formed union. 
Moving picture operators are organizing. The four- 
teenth annual convention ofthe State Federation 
of Labor which was held in April was the best we 
have ever had, both in point of number of dele- 
gates in attendance and in the importance of the 
work accomplished. Three energetic union men 
were elected on the legislative committee, and they 
will have ample time to plan their work before the 
Legislature meets in June. We are very hopeful 
of getting some of the bills passed which we have 
been working for so long. The prospects are that 
the number of union men in the Legislature will 
be substantially increased at the fall election, as 
there are several union men candidates, and al! of 
them have splendid chances of winning. The 
labor movement throughout the State is in a very 
flourishing condition. 


ILLINOIS. 


Blue Island.—¥rank Kasten: 

All trades steadily employed at present. Freight 
handlers are out on strike and prospects are that 
they will win. 

Breese.—Gus Knies: 

Organized labor is in flourishing condition in 
this city. Miners have resumed work and every- 
thing seems to be moving smoothly. Work is 
steady. Committees are pushing the union 
labels. 

Carlinville.—R. Bohrman: 

All organized trades working steadily with the 
exception of the mine workers. There are very 
few unorganized men in this city. We have hai 
no strikes this year. Teamsters increased thei: 
wage-scale on city work from $4.50 to $5 per day 
Electrical workers organized recently. 

Duquoin.—Geo. A. Pflauz: 

About 75 per cent of the workers here are organ- 
ized. Miners obtained 5 per cent increase in wage: 
without strike. Have a union of clerks unde: 
way. 

Glen Ellyn.—W. G. Laier: 

Carpenters’ District Council of Deepage Count; 
won strike for increase of 5 cents per hourall ove: 
the district, except in Hinsdale, where they ob- 
tained 7% cents per hour increase, The contrac- 
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tors of Hinsdale formed an open shop organization 
and declared for the ‘‘open shop”’ April first. The 
result was a strike which lasted four weeks. Dur- 
ing the strike the union men of Hinsdale displayed 
unusual union solidarity. All the trades stood 
together. Not a man deserted despite the fact that 
a severe winter season had just been experienced. 
The efforts of the employers to induce the men to 
return to work under open shop conditions 
proved unavailing. The bricklayers had no griev- 
ance and are not affiliated with the other trades, 
nevertheless they went out in sympathy, thus af- 
fording splendid aid. On May first the employers 
signed aclosed shop agreement giving the car- 
penters an increase of 712 cents per hour, an eight- 
hour day and four hours on Saturday. Theagree- 
ment is signed for two years. Painters and build- 
ing laborers obtained increase of 5 cents per hour. 

Hillsboro.—Wm. R. Cole: 

The unions here are in fair shape. The eight- 
hour day has been secured without strike. Work 
is steady. Hope to report the terra cotta workers 
organized next month, 

Joliet.—Wm. Bell: 

A gradual improvement in labor conditions is 
noted since last report. Work is steady. Substan- 
tial increase in wages have been secured by the 
building trades without strike. Horseshoers are 
on strike at present writing, and hope to report 
favorable outcome, A city ordinance provides $2 
per hour rate for moving-vans. 

Mascoutah.—Edwin Schilling: 

Most trades steadily employed at this writing. 
Clerks are about to organize. Good demand for 
the union labels. 

Pekin.—P. Klein: 

Hodcarriers are organizing. Work is steady for 
all workers. Organized labor given the preference 
in most cases. The union labels are demanded. 

Spring field.—R. E. Woodmansee: 

Organized labor in Springfield and vicinity is in 
very good shape. Carpenters’ union struck May 
first tor increase of 5 cents per hour and won 
their demands aiter being out two weeks, Cement 
workers are gradually winning their strike and 
most of the employers have signed the new scale. 
A union label trades department has just been 
organized with twelve unions reporting who have 
shop cards, buttons, and labels, and a systematic 
campaign will be waged to push all union labels. 

Taylorville.—Geo. King: 

The unions are making progress and have gained 
steadily since last report. Nearly all trades steadily 
employed. Bartenders and teamsters at Stonington 
are about to organize. 

INDIANA. 

Elkharit.—J. O. Vance: 

Labor conditions are improving. All trades 
steadily employed. Have organized band instru- 
ment makers and they are now working under 
union shop conditions, All organizations are boom- 
ing the union labels. 


Fort Wayne.—J. C, Werkman: 

Organized trades in fair shape and pretty steadily 
employed. Painters and carpenters have gained 
increase of 10 per cent in wages. Piano workers 
have formed union, 


Logansport.—Dora Smith: 

Due to the activity of union men and women of 
this city, labor conditions are satisfactory. Our 
unions are alive to the interests of the wage-earners 
and do not overlook any opportunity to advance 
the cause of labor. All trades steadily employed. 
The Trades Assembly is one of the foremost fac- 
tors in the agitation for the establishment of a 
public filtration plant, which will give the com- 
munity pure water. All union labels are well pat- 
ronized, 


IOWA. 


Waterloo.—E. G. Pullen: 

Organized labor is in fairly good condition. 
Work is plentiful now and all workers are em- 
ployed. We continue agitation for the union labels 


here. 
KANSAS. 


Emporia.—Carl. V. Eckdall: 

Organized labor in fair shape. Prospects encour- 
aging. The Tradesand Labor Council has secured 
a written promise from the city school board that 
home labor and material would be used in the 
construction of a proposed high-school building. 

Kansas City.—Sim A. Bramlette: 

Work has been unsteady, but employment in 
building lines is improving. Union men obtained 
shorter homrs and better wages than unorganized 
workers. Very good demand for the union labels 


here, 
MAINE, 


Bangor.—Joseph Carr: 

The building season was late this year, but we 
expect to make good progress now. Building 
laborers are organizing. 

Lewiston.—Edmond Turmenne: 

Loom fixers of Waterville, Me., organized since 
last report. Have a union of drug clerks under 
way. The strikes at Lawrence and Lowell have 
forced an advance of twice § per cent throughout 
the State of Maine. The Maine textile workers 
will hold their annual convention and are prepar- 
ing to push the fifty-four-hour bill. Work is steady. 

Portland.—Joseph H. De Costa: 

Condition of organized labor shows marked 
improvement. A number of the unions are pre- 
paring to improve their conditions. Work is 
plentiful and there is demand for men in the 
building and miscellaneous trades. Painters and 
paperhangers are involved in strike at present, 
demanding Saturday half-holiday without reduc- 
tion in pay. The various firms are signing up and 
only twenty men are now out. Electric railroad 
conductors and motormen have organized and 
have prospects of other unions coming in line. 

Woodland.—Henry W. Moores: 

Hours and working conditions of union men 
here are good, and they have been secured with- 
out strike. All labor here is organized. Some of 
the unions have secured agreements signed for 
two years, with increased wages. A central labor 
union is being organized. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Bridgewaier.—Wm. H. Swift: 
Work is plentiful in all industries, especially the 
building trades. Union men receive 25 to 35 per 
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cent more wages than the unorganized. Hope to 
organize a union of painters during the month. 
Workingmen’s Compensation Act is jeffective July 
1, 1912, — ‘ are 

“Holyoke.—Thos. J..Durnin: § = oe 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. Papermakers have secured advance in 
wages and shorter workday without strike. Wait- 
ers organized during the month and cooks are 
coming in line. 

Malden —John G. Cogill: 

All trades are in fair shape and steadily em- 
ployed. Good work is done for the union labels in 
this city. Carpenters at Reading are organizing. 
Plumbers obtained Saturday half-holiday. 

Manchester.—Geo. J. Norie: 

The building trades are well organized; in fact, 
every man employed in building operations be- 
longs to a trade organization. Unorganized work- 
ers work the nine-hour day for $1.75 per day. 
Work is quite steady. 

Middleboro.—W.S. Anderson: 

Employment is steady. Condition of organized 
labor is good. The boot and shoe workers in con- 
nection with the central labor union are booming 
the union labels. 

Norwood.—John J. Fitzhenry: 

Organized plasterers have a forty-four-hour week 
and the unorganized plasterers are now asking for it. 
Work is steady in all industries. 

Readville.—John J. Gallagher: 

Conditions on unorganized railroads are very poor; 
wages low. The unorganized car-shop men receive 
6 cents per hour less than the union scale. South- 
ern Railroad and allied lines granted increase of 
from 1 to 2!4 cents per hour to all workers under 
the jurisdiction of the system federation. 

Spring field.—Henry Streifler: 

Union men are busily employed at good wages, 
while those not members of any union in many 
cases are not receiving a living wage based on the 
the cost of daily necessities. Textile workers at 
Chicopee Falls have organized. Have another 
union of textile workers under way. 


Winchester.—E. A. Goggin: ; 

Organized trades in good shape and busily em- 
ployed. Union men work eight hours per day while 
unorganized men work nine-hour day. One con- 
tractor, after opposing trade organizations for five 
years, has signed up agreement. Painters and elec- 
trical workers are forming unions. 


MICHIGAN. 


Kalamazoo.—Ross R. Warner: 

Organized trades are much in advance of the 
unorganized, as regards wages and conditions. 
Horseshoers and tinners have secured shorter 
hours and better wages and painters have increased 
wages and obtained the eight-hour day. Pattern- 
makers and metal polishers are organizing. 


MINNESOTA. 


Minneapolis.—E. G. Hall: 

A general revival has taken place. The La- 
bor Forward Movement has been a great success 
here. Coopers formed union during the month. 
Have two new unions under way. In Duluth the 


Labor Forward Movement closed after thre: 
weeks. Many meetings were attended bot! 
by the local representatives as well as nationa 
representatives. Among the national representa 
tives that have been in Duluth, are Collis Lovely 
of the Boot and Shoe Workers; W. S. Best, of th« 
Cigarmakers’ International Union; Abe Gordon, of 
the United Garment Workers;,A. McAndrew, o 
the Label Department, American Federation of 
Labor; Thos. Baylus, of the Painters and Decora 
tors; C. M. Feider, of the Journeymen Barbers 
International Union; John Walquist, of the Broth- 
erhood of Carpenters and Joiners, and E. G 
Hall, President of the Minnesota State Federation 
of Labor. Six mass meetings were held in differ- 
ent parts of the city, and open meetings were 
held by the local Barbers’ Union, the Teamsters 
and Cigarmakers’ Unions, The following unions 
visited in regular meeting: Typographical, horse- 
shoers, longshoremen, tailors, carpenters, painters, 
brewers and maltsters, lathers, shoe repairers, bar 
bers, musicians, trades assembly, and the building 
trades council. At nearly all of these meetings 
there was a good attendance, and the aims and ob- 
jects of the American labor movement were out- 
lined, together with its past history. The mem- 
bers were appealed to for more activity on their 
part, which would insure a better and stronger 
organization, tending towards a greater interest 
among the unorganized workers, as well those 
who are in sympathy with us. Evidence is al- 
ready to hand that much good has been accom- 
plished. The Minnesota State Federation of Labor 
convenes in Brainerd during the month. 

Red Wing.—Loui Hallenberger: 

Union men are steadily employed. Good 
demand for all union labels here. 


MISSOURI. 


Joplin.—Charles Fear: 

Union men are generally well employed, but the 
unorganized have haphazard employment. The 
organized workers maintain wages despite poor 
conditions in the district. Brewery workmen ob- 
tained increases ranging from $1 to $3 per week. 
President of their local union reported that all em- 
ployers have signed up, A resolution was adopted 
by the city council giving all streetlaborers of the 
city increase of 25 cents per day. We have two 
stores which have put in full line of union-made 
collars and shirts. Joplin is very quiet in organi- 
zation lines. Organizer Karl Quist, of Tailors’ 
International Union, spent several days doing much 
needed work in the city. Members of engineers’ 
unions are asking assistance in building up 
their locals. Street-car men have succeeded 
in settling by arbitration several existing mis- 
understandings. Electric Park opened with strictly 
union force throughout. Lakeside Park has union 
band and orchestra for season, Stage hands all 
union in this district. Work slow in building 
trades. Quiet in printing trades. 

Kansas Cily.—John T. Smith: 

All union men steadily employed. All trades 
working in the breweries received increase after 
four days’ strike. Bakers and bakery salesmen ob- 
tained increase without strike. Bottle sorters 
obtained eight-hour day. Engineers and firemen 
in breweries, water works, city hall, and county 
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courthouse now have six-day week, whereas they 
formerly worked seven days a week. This was 
secured without reduction in pay. 

Moberly.—D. S. Martin: 

Organized trades working in harmony. All trades 
steadily employed. Cement workers reorganized 
recently. 


MONTANA. 


Billings.—H. W. Nelson: 

Through the efforts of the Trades and Labor 
Assembly, the men working on repairing street 
railway road have been granted the eight-hour 
day at $3 per day where they formerly worked ten 
hours for $2.40 per day. Organized trades here in 
fair shape. 

Bozeman.—John W. Davis: 

Cement workers have formed union during the 
month. Employment is not steady at this time. 
We constantly urge the demand of the union labels. 

Helena.—C. A. Sheldon: 

Condition of organized labor is far superior to 
the unorganized. Painters and decorators won 
strike gaining $5 per day instead of $4.50. They 
were out but a few days. Three men have been 
arrested for violations of the eight-hour law. 
City council has agreed to enforce the union wage 
scale on all public work. Federal labor union was 
reorganized recently. Clerks and butchers are 
organizing. 


NEBRASKA. 


Lincoln.—T. W. Parker: 

Union men are better paid than the unorganized. 
Conditions of the unorganized workers are poor. 
State Federation of Labor is doing good work 
for the enactment of laws favorable to the 
workers. Tinners and sheet metal workers organ- 
ized recently. We have organized broom workers 
and established the use of the union label in the 
shop. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Manchester.—John J. Coyne: 

The union men are enjoying shorter hours, bet- 
ter conditions, and higher wages than the unor- 
ganized workers. Work is plentiful at present. 
Dresser tenders organized recently. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Morristown.—A. B. Losey: 

All trades are fairly busy at this time. Unskilled 
laborers also are busy. Teamsters are considering 
asking for agreement with employers, providing 
for more wages and shorter hours, 

Phillipsburg.—Joseph Stevenson: 

There is plenty of room for improvement in con- 
ditions here, as there are not many trades organ- 
ized yet. Painters obtained increase of 50 cents per 
day in all shops but one. 

New Brunswick.—Walter Reynolds: 

Condition of organized labor very good. All 
men steadily employed. Carpenters went out with 
a demand for increased wages. They returned to 
work with the promise of increase of 5 cents per 
hour the first of November, There is very good 
demand for all union labels. 
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Trenton.—T. A, Thompson: 

Building Trades Council has been reorganized. 
A union of tailors, with forty-two members, has 
also been organized, through the efforts of a gen- 
eral organizer of the Tailors’ International Union 
and the Central Labor Union of this county. 
Organized trades in good shape. 


NEW YORK. 


Albany.—Wm. McCabe: 

All building trades are very busy. State of em- 
ployment was never better than at the present 
time. The city government has provided an extra 
building inspector for the inspection of new build- 
ings and repair. Splendid work is done for the 
union labels. 


Auburn.—Jas. E. Carroll: 

Organized labor is rapidly gaining in member- 
ship. Shorter hours and higher wages have been 
secured by the unions in this city. Painters and 
plumbers secured the forty-four-hour week. Meat 
cutters have reduced hours and now work from 7 
in the morning until 6 in the evening on week 
days and until 9 in the evening on Saturdays. 
Foundry workers, plumbers, and teamsters have 
formed unions during the month. Have unions of 
blacksmiths and stationary firemen under way. 

Gloversville.—Chauncy Thayer: 

Organized labor in good shape and gaining 
steadily. Central body has been formed here. We 
are booming all union labels. 

Oneida.—W. R. Ferguson: 

Organized trades in fair shape. Employment 
generally steady. Hodcarriers were successful in 
strike for increase in wages and eight-hour day. 


Rochester.—C. E. Dowd: 

Condition of organized labor good. Boilermakers 
obtained increase of 50 cents per day. Horseshoers 
are on strike for 50 cents per day increase and 
prospects are good for an early settlement. Car- 
penters secured 25 cents per day increase and 
Saturday half-holiday the year around. Painters 
obtained 50 cents per day increase. Produce deal- 
ers, wagon drivers, and jewelry workers have 
organized unions during the month. Novelty 
workers and soft drink employes are about to form 
unions. 


Schenectady.—John J. Henley: 

Organized trades making steady progress. Em- 
ployment fairly steady. Ice handlers and teamsters 
are organizing and boilermakers and helpers are 
reorganizing. All union labels are demanded. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Fargo.—M. J. Fleming: 

A building trades council and unions of lathers 
and plasterers have been organized since last re- 
port. Cement workers and flour mill workers are 
organizing et this writing. Painters obtained in- 
crease of 7% per cent without strike. Carpenters 
secured 12 per cent increase in wages. Pressmen’s 
union chartered a local theater for one week for 
union label picture show. 


OHIO. 


Akron.—Bert Pence: 
Building trades obtained increased wages this 
spring. Organized labor has by far the best of i, 
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as regards conditions and wages, compared with 
the unorganized workers. Have a number of new 
unions under way. 

Cleveland.—Ed. McEachern and Michael Gold- 
smith: 

Most trades are fairly well employed, and pros- 
pects are that there will be plenty of work. Ele- 
vator operators are organizing. We have four labor 
candidates in the field. The Constitutional Con- 
vention provides for a number of good laws to be 
put up to the people at our next election. 


Barnhill,—Frederick Helle: 

All trades are pretty well organized and wages 
and conditions are good. All industries steadily 
employed. Clay workers are practically the only 
workers on strike, and we hope to settle their diffi- 
culty in the near future, gaining advance in 
wages. Mine workers will meet in convention 
during the month and settle their local difficulties 
for the next two years. Hope to report a number 
of new unions organized next month. 


East Liverpool.—J. P. Duffy: 

Conditions of organized trades are steadily im- 
proving. Street-car men have obtained increase in 
wages without strike. A member of the Trades 
Council has been appointed by the Mayor to office 
as City Auditor. 


Marietla.—Wm. F. Debold: 

Work is steady. Building trades are busy. Or- 
ganized labor in good shape. The local union 
of leather workers on horse goods has been suc- 
cessful in getting the union label on horse goods 
manufactured here. Brewery workers organized 
recently. Expect to organize a union of bartend- 
ers in the near future. 


Spring field.—C. W. Rich: 

During the current month labor in this city has 
not been extremely active, although one new 
union has been effected—that of the plasterers. 
This organization enters the field with more than 
two-thirds of those working atthe trade. It has 
good men at the head and gives promise of being 
one of the stable building crafts. Weare wakening 
our women folks to a realization of the need of 
purchasing union-made goods, Many of them are 
responding nobly, and merchants are being taught 
the necessity of selling union-made goods and 
employing clerks who are members of the Retail 
Clerks’ Association, This organization has added 
in the neighborhood of 100 new members in the 
last two months and has established a uniform nine- 
hour workday with the exception of Saturday 
nights. In the last State Assembly a woman’s fifty- 
four-hour-a-week bill was enacted into law. Among 
the business exempted were the mercantile estab- 
lishments engaged in retail business. Some of the 
larger merchants of Springfield aided in placing 
the exemption in the statute. This city employs 
many women and girls in its factories and print- 
ing offices. The result of the law has been to drive 
the girls into those institutions where they can 
not be worked over ten hours a day, nor more 
than fifty-four hours in a week. Their wages are 
even greater than what the stores pay. The mer- 
chants are handicapped for woman help and are 
now imploring that the law be amended and made 
uniform. Working conditions for outdoor crafts 
are constantly being improved. The brewery 


workers have established the eight-hour day, 
making the tenth craft in Springfield that has 
realized Labor’s dream. 

Steubenville.—A. C. Johnson: 

Work is steady in all lines. Bricklayers and 
teamsters have secured increase in wages and the 
street-car men obtained increase through arbitra- 
tion. The merchants are beginning to show interest 
in the union labels. Consumers’ league has been 
of much assistance to the union men in doing good 
work for the union labels. 

Wellsville.—Frank Smurthwaite: 

Labor conditions improving in organized in- 
dustries. We have seven union men as candidates 
for various county offices, to be voted on in the 
next election. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Chickasha.—A. W. Bennett: 

There are very few unorganized workers in the 
skilled trades. Unskilled labor here is practically 
unorganized. There is decided improvement in 
state of employment since last report. The organ- 
izations are progressive and labor conditions are 
fair. 

Haileyville.—G. W. Lindsay: 

Work has been scarce, but the outlook for the 
future is brighter. Condition of organized labor 
generally good. Miners secured advance of 5% 
per cent without strike. The city government 
granted rate of $2 per day and eight-hour day. 

Oklahoma Cily.—C. C. Zeigler: 

Central trades council has been reorganized, and 
is now doing effective work for the affiliated unions. 
Work is not so plentiful as we could desire, but 
organized trades are fairly well employed. Unor- 
ganized labor in very poor shape. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Bangor.—Jesse Van Syckle: 

Union men receive more pay for the nine-hour 
day than the non-union workers receive for ten- 
hour day. Work is steady in all lines at this time. 


West Brownsville.—H, R. Norman: 

The trades are well organized here. Our United 
Trades Councilisanactiveorganizationand isdoing 
good work, The city council adopted a resolution, 
introduced by a union member of the body, which 
provides that all city printing bear the union 
label. Laundry workers, carpenters, lathers, and 
teamsters at Uniontown are about to organize. 
The union labels are found in increased number 
in the various stores of this city. 


Charleroi.—John P. Ferry: 

Organized labor making steady progress. The 
unions are demanding better conditions for work- 
ing girls, whether organized or unorganized. Cen- 
tral body is active and reports full attendance 
of delegates. Retail clerks have a flourishing 
union, Hours have been reduced from 60 hours 
per week to 54 and 56 hours per week, without 
strike. Cooks and waiters are organizing. A central 
body is being formed in Monongahela. 

Easton,—Wm., Slaybecker: 

Textile workers organized with a splendid mem- 
bership. One of the silk mills won shorter hours 
and better conditions. Preference is shown or- 
ganized labor in this city. Work is fairly steady. 
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Lancasier.—Henry M., Tillbrook: 

Painters’ union has gained large increase in 
membership. Cigarmakers are steadily growing. 
vlumbers went on strike and gained increase of 
3'4 cents per hour. Cigarmakers in one factory 
were locked out after asking for increase in wages. 


Ouakertown.—Edw. H,. Nace: 

Molders are in good shape; have a hundred per 
cent organization and union conditions. Musi- 
cians are organizing and building up a strong 
organization. The unions have on all sides had to 
fight the downward tendency of wages. They have 
taken a decided stand against the wage reduction 
by employers. The unions are also very active in 
keeping the records of public officials and legisla- 
tive officers and will vote in accordance. 


TEXAS. 

Corsicana,—1,. D. Emmons: 

Organized trades in this city in fair shape. 
Painters and paperhangers are having slight 
trouble, but will settle it satisfactorily shortly. 
Printers have a 100 per cent organization, while 
the other organized trades have at least 90 Ene 
cent organizations. The union labels are demanded 
and the time is coming when articles without the 
union label will be viewed with suspicion. 


VIRGINIA. 


Alexandria.—Howard T. Colvin: 

Organized labor in fair condition, but the un- 
organized workers receive low wages and work 
long hours. Employment generally steady. In 
some instances conditions have been improved 
without strike. Central bodies throughout the 
State are making preparations for the celebration 
of Labor Day. The seventh annual convention of 


the Virginia State Federation of Labor convenes 
during the month and promises to be one of the 
largest and most important in the history of the 
organization. Many new affiliations have been se- 
cured during the past few weeks and everything 
looks promising for labor in this section. 


WASHINGTON. 

Seattle.—Jos. P. Sorensen: 

The unions are making good progress. Street- 
car men have secured recognition of their union 
and everything is working harmoniously. Loggers 
and timber men have organized, and all the mem- 
bers are at work in the camps. Wireless operators 
are talking organization. 


WISCONSIN. 


La Crosse.—John A. Rae: 

Painters, paperhangers, and carpenters are busy 
at this time. Painters and paperhangers have 
signed new agreement and carpenters obtained in- 
creased wages and the eight-hour day. Ice and coal 
teamsters have increased their membership and 
have secured new agreement giving drivers $65 
and helpers $60 per month. Cement workers ob- 
tained new contract—40 cents per hour for fin- 
ishers and 25 cents per hour for helpers. Havea 
number of new unions under way. Printers have 
signed up one more shop which has been opposed 
to unionism. A union card and label council is 
being formed. 

Sheboygan.—Chas. Schermeister: 

All building trades had their agreements signed 
up May first. Carpenters gained increase of 3 cents 
per hour, making their scale 43 cents per hour and 
eight-hour day. Electrical workers won their 
demands after a strike of one day. 





DOMINION NOTES. 


CANADA. 


Moncton, N. B.—J. A. Robinson: 

Union men are far ahead of unorganized workers 
in every instance. The wages in all cases are from 
20 to 50 per cent higher. Work is steady in all 
branches. Machinists, boilermakers, blacksmiths, 
and carmen have obtained substantial increase in 
wages and contemplate a demand for the eight- 
hour day. Iron molders went on strike because of 
a wage reduction. Retail clerks have organized 
since last report. Barbers and bakers will probably 
be organized next month. 


Port Arthur, Ont.—Herbert Barker: 

The unions are making progress. Bricklayers’, 
carpenters’, and coal handlers’ unions are demand- 
ing shorter hours and increased pay. Work is be- 
coming more plentiful and most men are steadily 
employed. Condition of unorganized labor is de- 
plorable. A federal labor union has been organized 
at West Fort William. 


Quebec, Que.—Michael Walsh: 

All trades are steadily employed. Union men 
are enjoying much better wages and conditions 
than the unorganized. Carpenters recently obtained 
increase of § cents per hour without strike. 
Painters are on strike for increase of 5 cents per 
hour and expect favorable settlement shortly. 


Plumbers are forming union, There is a greater 
demand for union labor than for unorganized. 


Saskatvon, Sask.—F. J. Barton: 

Conditions fair and all workers employed. 
Plumbers received advance from 60 to 65 cents 
per hour without strike. Painters, after a three 
days’ strike, advanced from 40 cents per hour, 
maximum, to 40, minimum wage, and carpenters 
from 45 cents per hour, minimum wage, to 50 
cents per hour, minimum wage. All union men 
have a shorter workday than the unorganized, 
The present provincial government is friendly to 
organized labor. Hotel and restaurant employes 
organized during the month. Teamsters, stone- 
cutters, and building laborers are organizing. 

St. Johns, New Foundland.—Martin Doyle: 

All organized trades in good shape. Work is 
steady and plentiful in all lines. Longshoremen 
gained increase of 10 to 15 per cent without strike. 
Union men are enjoying by far the best of wages 
and conditions as compared with the standard of 
the unorganized workers. Barbers are getting 
together and hope to report them organized next 
month. 

Vancouver, B. C.—R. P. Pettipiece: 

Condition of organized labor fair, but there are 
a great many unorganized workers here. gers 
and lumber workers organized during the month, 
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A. F. OF L. EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEETING. 


(The following isan abstract of the minutes of the 
Executive Council meeting. It contains the decisions 
only on some of the most important matters coming 
before that meeting. Wherever a resolution is referred 
to by number, unless otherwise specifically stated, it 
refers to a resolution of the Atlanta Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor.) 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 9-17, 1912. 


President Gompers and Secretary Morrison sub- 
mitted reports, the former on someof the most im- 
portant of the various matters a with by him since 
the January meeting of the E.C. and referring partic- 
ularly to pending legislation a the latter giving an 
accounting of the receipts and expenditures for the 
months of October, 1911, up to and including April, 1912. 
The reports were accepted and ordered made part of 
the official proceedings of the E. C. meeting. 


The following is an abstract of that part of Presi- 
dent Gompers’ report dealing with legislation: 

The Kight-Hour bill passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives is satisfactory, and the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor has reported the billas passed 
by the House for the favorable consideration of the 
Senate. A question arose in the Senate in reference to 
the application of the bill on the work being performed 
on, as well as its application to materials for, the 
Panama Canal. An amendment has been proposed to 
except the Panama Canal until after the completion 
of that waterway, and the administration is using its 
influence to secure this exception. It is claimed that 
only one-sixth of the construction work remains to be 
completed, and, as the bill makes provision for execut- 


ing all contracts now in existence and with no larg: 
contracts to be executed during the process of com- 
pletion of the canal, with the further fact that it is 
intended to set a specific date upon which the EKight- 
Hour law shall go into effect covering the Panams 
Canal zone, it is doubtful whether it would be advi-- 
able to jeopardize the success of the bill by opposing 
this suggested amendment. 

The Clayton Injunction Limitation bill has be« 
passed by the House of Representatives. This billis now 
before the Senate Judiciary Committee, and has be 
referred to a sub-committee. The bill originally in- 
dorsed by the American Federation of Labor was th 
Wilson bill, which contained in substance the prov 
sions ofthe Pearre bill, which has been before previous 
Congresses. The Clayton bill which was passed by t! 
House is a committee bill, and eliminates the ant 
trust provision contained in the Wilson bill. The bi 
provides: 

“That no restraining order or injunction shall | 
granted by any court of the United States ora judg 
or the judges thereof,in any case betweenan employ: 
and employes, or between employers and employ: 
or between employes, or between persons employe 
and persons seeking employment, involving or grow 
ing out of a dispute concerning terms or conditions of 
employment, unless necessary to prevent irreparab!| 
injury to property or toa property right of the part 
making the application, for which injury there is 1 
adequate remedy at law,and such property or propert) 
right must be described with particularity in the ay; 
plication, which must be in writing and sworn to by 
the applicant or by his agent or attorney. 

“And no such restraining order or injunction sha 
prohibit any person or persons from terminating an 
relation of employment, or from ceasing to perfor 
any work or labor, or from recommending, advising, « 
persuading others by peaceful means so todo; or fror 
attending at or near a house or place where any perso 
resides or works, or carries on business, or happens t 
be for the purpose of peacefully obtaining or con 
municating information, or of peacefully persuadinz 
any person to work or to abstain from working; « 
from ceasing to patronize or to employ any party t 
such dispute; or from recommending, advising, « 
persuading others by peaceful means so to do; or fro: 
paying or giving to or withholding from any pers« 
engaged in such dispute any strike benefits or oth: 
moneys or things of value; or from peaceably assen 
bling at any place in a lawful manner and for lawfi 
purposes; or from doing any act or thing which might 
lawfully be done in the absence of such dispute by an 
party thereto.” 

Two bills in similar terms were introduced in t! 
Senate and the House by Senator Bagon and Congress- 
man Bartlett, of Georgia. These two bills carry an i! 
junction limitation provision, and also provision 
excepting labor organizations and farmers’ organiz:- 
tions from the operation of the Sherman Anti-Trus' 
law. The Senate referred the bill to the Committee o 
Education and Labor, the former practice having bee 
to refer bills of this character to the Judiciary Com 
mittee. In the House it was referred tothe Committ 
on Labor. It has been reported out favorably by that 
committee, and is now on the calendar of the Hous: 

The Judiciary Committee of the House has reporte 
favorably the Clayton Contempt bill, which provide- 
for a trial by jury in indirect contempts. It is now o 
the House calendar. 

The bill creating a Department of Labor has be+ 
favorably reported out of the House Labor Committe: 
and is on the calendar. 

The Children’s Bureau bill has been passed by Co1 
gress and signed by the President. as has also t! 
Phosphorous Match bill, both of which bills the A. I 
of L. championed and assisted in securing the 
passage. 

Various other billsin which organized labor is int 
ested are in the following parliamentary situation: 

The Convict Labor bill has passed the House, and i 
now before the Senate. 

The Page-Wilson Industrial 
been favorably reported from the 
and Forestry Committee. 


Edueational bill ha 
Senate Agricultu! 
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The Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compen- 
sation bill passed the Senate, and is now before a 
committee of the House. 

The House Labor Committee secured authority to 
have a special congressional committee to investigate 
the “Taylor System,” and, as a result, an adverse 
report was made to the House, recommending that 
the “system” be not inaugurated in the Government 
works. 

A provision has been incorporated in the Post-office 
Appropriation bill, which passed the House, nulli- 
fying the “gag” rule promulgated in executive orders 
by ex-President Roosevelt and President Taft. Alsoa 
provision according labor and fraternal publications 
the privileges of second-class mail rates. This bill also 
provides for an eight-hour day for post-office clerks 
and letter carriers. 

The Seamen's bill has been favorably reported in the 
House, and ison the calendar. 

The Congress has passed the resolution to amend the 
constitution providing for the election of United 
States Senators by the direct vote of the people. 

The House has passed the bill granting citizenship 
to the people of Porto Rico, and the Public Health bill 
ias been favorably reported from the committee and 
is now on the calendar of the Senate. 

The Immigration Committee of the House has favor- 
ibly reported an illiteracy test bill, and the Senate has 
passed an amendment to the Chinese Exclusion law in 
wrder to correct defects in that statute. 

The Fortifications bill in the House passed with an 
ight-hour provision incorporated, and the Senate 
iccepted it, thus providing for the manufacture of 
rdnance and powder under the eight-hour day. 

The House Labor Committee has reported favorably 

ie Industrial Commission bill, as well as the Musi- 
ians’ bill, prohibiting enlisted musicians coming in 
‘ompetition with civilian musicians. 

The Government Employes Compensation for Inju- 
ries Act has been amended so as toinclude the em- 
ployes of the Bureau of Mines, and the Judiciary 
Committee of the House has favorably reported a bill 
to increase the benefits on account of injuries sus- 
tained, 


report of the numerical 

trength of the .of L. for the seven months since 
the last at fiscal year, ending May 1, 1912, 
showed the receipts to be $106,705.79, making a total 
with the balance on hand of $206,285.35. The expendi- 
tures were $170,315.20, including $0,059.88 for strike 
benefits paid to directly affiliated local unions. The 
membership of the Federation at the close of the 
seven months was 1,818,829, beingan increase of 149,046 
members over the same period of last year. There 
were 155 charters issued during the seven months, 
‘onsisting of one international, one department, one 
state branch, 34 city central bodies, and 90 local trade 
inions, and 28 federal labor unions. 


secretary er r eon s 


Vice-President Hinzman, representing the Boiler- 
makers, and President Ryan of the International 
Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, 
ippeared before the E.C. on the matter of the award 
of Vice-President Duncan which was signed by the 
President of the Boilermakers and the President of 

ie Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, covering the 

irisdiction dispute between these two organizations 
and which was ratified by the St. Louis Convention. 
Vice-President Hinzman requested the E.C. to say 
whether or not there isanagreement. President Ryan 
of the Bridge and Structural Iron Workers opposed 
the request of Mr. Hinzman. After full discussion of 
the entire matter, the following decision was given: 

The E. C. having under consideration the above 
ommunication and the oral statements of Vice- 
President Hinzman of the Boilermakers and of Presi- 
lent Ryan of the Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, 
iecides that the arbitration and decision on the sub- 
ject-matter appearing on page 328 of the report of the 
proceedings of the St. Louis Convention of the A. F. 

L., constitutes the bona fide agreement entered 

ito by both organizations and endorsed by the St. 
Louis Convention of the A. F. of L.; that said agree- 
ment being so entered into and endorsed, is to be re- 
spected and carried into effect by all parties in 
interest, and failure to do so will constitute a breach 
of faith of the arbitration and decision as recorded on 
page 328 of the proceedings of the St. Louis Conven- 
tion, as follows: 

“Section No. 
erected in office 
rected in small 


steel stacks 
All stacks 
with 


1. All sectional or other 
buildings and hotels. 
power plants, in connection 
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hotel or office buildings. All extensions to such stacks 
in buildings herein mentioned shall be considered as 
structural iron workers’ work. 

“Section No.2. All other steel or iron stacks shall be 
considered boilermakers’ work viz: All stacks in con- 
nection with power plants, blast furnaces, rolling 
mills and manufacturing plants and all other power 
plants, not included in Section No.1, to be erected by 
boilermakers. 

“section No.3. Repairs on the stacks awarded to the 
structural iron workers,.shall be done by structural 
iron workers and repairs on stacks awarded to boiler- 
makers shall be done by boilermakers. 

“Section No. 4. All connection between boilers and 
stacks (commonly known as ‘‘Breeching”) built of 
sheet-steel or iron, shall be done by boilermakers. All 
trusses, supports or hangers erected for same to be 
done by structural iron workers.” 

The complaint of the Brotherhood of Blacksmiths 
against the United Mine Workers of America and the 
Western Federation of Miners for compelling mem- 
bers of the Blacksmiths’ Union to pay initiation fees 
when working in mines was referred to President 
Gompers to adjust. 


In conformity with the instructions of the Atlanta 
Convention a conference was held between the repre- 
sentatives of the bakers’ and teamsters’ organiza- 
tions, Secretary Frank Duffy, of the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters, representing the A. F. of L. In 
Mr. Duffy's report on the conference he recommended 
that the resolution introduced by the teamstersin the 
Atlanta Convention in regard to the dispute with the 
Bakery and Confectionary Workers, and upon which 
the convention recommended the conference, which 
resolution provided that the Bakery and Confec- 
tionery Workers be instructed to turn over to the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters all drivers 
now members of the bakers’ organization, be con- 
curred in. 

The bakers asked for a modification of Mr. Duffy's 
recommendation and urged that a further conference 
be held between the representatives of the two inter- 
nationals. 

The matter of passing upon Mr. Duffy's recommen- 
dation in this dispute was referred to the next meet- 
ing of the E.C. In the meantime, President Gompers 
was directed toendeavor to secure another conference 
ofthe representatives of both organizations, and also 
to secure information as tothe claim of the represent- 
atives of the bakers that they understood that a 
further conference would be held to the end of secur- 
ing a settlement. 


President Valentine, of the International Molders’ 
Union, extended an invitation to the members of the 
E.(C. to participate in the unveiling of a monumen t 
erected by the molders tothe memory of Martin Fox, 
former President of that organization. The E. (. ex- 
pressed to the molders their appreciation of the invi- 
tation, and directed that President Gompers, Secre- 
tary Morrison and Vice-President O'Connell, together 
with as many other members ofthe Council as possible, 
attend the unveiling ceremony. 


A number of telegrams were received from repre- 
sentatives of organized labor in San Diego protesting 
against the deportation of their members by the police 
department of that city. 

President Gompers was directed to wire the Gover- 
nor of California, calling attention to the statements 
contained in these telegrams, asking that an investi- 
gation be made, and requesting that workmen be pro- 
tected in the exercise of their legal rights. 

In conformity with the action of the E.C. 
Gompers sent the telegram tothe Governor. 


President 


President Johnston of the International Association 
of Machinists entered protest against charters being 
issued by the A. F.of L. toa National Union of Ma- 
chinists’ Helpers. He stated that the International 
Association of Machinists has extended its jurisdic- 
tion over this class of labor, and requested the A. F. of 
L.. to concede this jurisdiction. He further requested 
that the local unions of machinists’ helpers, holding 
charters direct, be instructed to apply for charters 
from the International Association of Machinists, the 
same to be granted free of cost. The application was 
approved, 

and Mr. Martin, represe pitas 
B. © 


Mr. James E. West 
appeared before the E. 


the Boy Scout movement, 
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in response to the invitation extended to representa- 
tives of the Boy Scout movement to be heard in con- 
nection with the investigation of this movement by 
the E. C., as directed by the Atlanta Convention. The 
conference with the representatives of the Boy Scout 
movement occupied several hours in presentation 
and discussion. The matter was referred to Presi- 
dent Gompers to communicate with the officers of 
the Boy Scout movement stating that some declara- 
tion in regard to the attitude of the Boy Scout move- 
ment toward the labor movement, and setting forth 
that it is not a military organization, nor would they 
permit members to become strike-breakers, would be 
helpful to the E. C. in preparing its report onthe 
Boy Scout movement to the Rochester Convention. 


A protest was received from the International Asso- 
ciation of Steam and Hot Water Fitters and Helpers 
of America against the action of the E.C.in refusing 
to receive per capita tax from that organization 


Action on the matter of the jurisdiction of the 
Brewery Workers over distillery workers was deferred 
until the next meeting of the E. C., a conference to be 
held between the representatives of the interested 
organizations during or before the next meeting of the 
Council. 

Resolution No. 82 provided that a conference of the 
representatives of the Steam Engineers and of 
the Brick, Tile and Terra Cotta Workers be 
held for the purpose of effecting a settlement of the 
matters in controversy between them and that a 
member of the E.C. attend the conference as a repre- 
sentative of the A. F. of L. The conference was held, 
but no results were secured. In his report, Mr. Al- 
pine, who represented the A. F. of L., stated that he 
did not interpret the resolution as giving the repre- 
sentative of the A. F.of L. the authority to render 
any decision. 

It was directed that this controversy be considered 
by the E. C. inaccordance with the assurance of the 
representatives of the steam engineers, that the 
brickmakers, engineers, and employers agree that 
the questionof which organization has jurisdiction 
over the work in dispute should be submitted to the 
E.C. for a decision. 

The E. C. decided that the work in dispute belongs 
to the International Union of Steam Engineers. 


President Gompers reported just having had con- 
versation with Attorney Ralston in substance as 
follows: 

Mr. Ralston has just returned from Minnesota, and 
the case of the Post suit against the Buck’s Stove and 
Range Company and the A. F.of L. was before the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals. The argument was made, three 
judges sitting. The general consensus of opinion by 
the attorneys there is that the appeal will be dis- 
missed and the decision of the lower court growing 
out of the suit will be dismissed and the appeal of the 
lower court sustained. 


It was directed that all applicants for the use of the 
A. F. of L. label on products manufactured by mem- 
bers of an international union should be informed 
that such application can not be approved and the 
matter of the issuance of the label for such products 
is for the organization whose members are employed 
in the industry. 


Peter J. Brady, representing the Union Label Coun- 
cil of Greater New York, and Secretary-Treasurer 
Tracy of the Union Label Trades Department, ap- 
peared before the E.C.on the matter of the charges of 
the Central Federated Union of Greater New York 
against the Union Label Council of New York City. 
Mr. Brady denied the charges of the Central Feder- 
ated Union that the Union Label Council admitted 
unions that have no label, or that it has made threats 
to destroy the Central Federated Union, or com- 
mitted any act antagonistic to the Central Federated 
Union. Secretary Tracy, of the Union Label Trades 
Department, stated that all unions affiliated with the 
New York Label Council are entitled to affiliation. 


Thefollowing resolutions were unanimously adopted: 
“WHEREAS, Senator Warren of Wyoming has intro- 
duced a bill in the United States Senate known as 
S. 4241, ‘A bill to encourage rifle practice and promote 
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a patriotic spirit among the citizens and youth of th: 
United States,’and which provides for rifle practic: 
in public schools, etc., and for the payment of the ex- 
penses of persons designated by the Secretary of War 
to superintend instruction and competition in con- 
nection therewith, including an annual appropriation 
of $100,000 to promote the same; and 

“WHEREAS, The present extravagant expenditure 
on naval and military armaments is largely borne by 
those least able to pay for them—the laboring classes— 
therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we, the E. C. of the A. F. of L., in 
regular session assembled in the city of Washington, 
Lb. C., speaking on behalf of the working people of our 
country, protest against this tendency to enlarge our 
military expenditures and thereby put an increasing 
burden on the people; and be it further 

‘Resolved, That we protest against the enactment of 

the Warren bill, or any other movement towards 
militarizing our school system; that such a purpose 
or tendency contains serious and dangerous possibili- 
ties to divert the activities and ideals of American 
boyhood to the destructive and brutal art of war, 
rather than to the activities and ideals of the arts of 
peace; that the proposition contained in the Warren 
bill is un-American and not calculated to develop the 
best conception of patriotism or the maintenance of 
the national spirit of liberty; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be trans- 
mitted to Senator Briggs, chairman of the Committe: 
on Military Affairs of the United States Senate, by the 
+ —e and Secretary of the A. F. of L., in the name 
of its E.C.” 


The United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
demanded the revocation of the charter of the United 
Trades and Labor Council of Buffalo, New York, on 
the grounds that the Buffalo Central Body had de- 
clared “unfair” the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Com- 
pany, an organization employing members of the 
Brotherhood of Carpenters. After a full discussion of 
the matter in which all parties interested were heard, 
it was ordered that the Central Body of Buffalo be in- 
formed that it has no authority to “boycott” union- 
made goods; further, that a letter be forwarded to the 
officers of the Brotherhood of Painters and Decorators 
informing them of the action of the E. C. and that 
their attention be directed to the fact that it is con- 
sidered inadvisable to take adverse action upon the 
product of the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, 
other than the product of the Billiard Table Depart- 
mentin New York; also that it is considered inadvis- 
able for their organization to be parties to the evident 
use of non-union barroom fixtures in Buffalo and havy- 
ing taken adverse action on union-made barroom 
fixtures being placed in the barrooms in that city. 


President Short and Secretary Spencer, represent- 
ing the Building Trades Department, appeared before 
the E. C. on the following matters: 

l. Protest against the refusal of the Operative 
Plasterers’ International Association to pay per capita 
tax to the Building Trades Department. 

2. Requesting a decision to the following query: 
“Did the E.C.in its decision sustaining the appeal of 
the Hodearriers and Building Laborers in regard to 
laborers engaged in mixing and conveying concrete, 
mean that concrete laborers are to belong to the 
Hodecarriers and Building Laborers’ International 
Union?” 

8. Protest against charter being issued to unions of 
Riggers. 

President Ryan, of the Bridge and Struc — Iron 
Workers, entered protest against the A. F. of L. issu- 
ing charters to unions of riggers. He called atts ntion 
to the fact that a charter had been issued toa riggers’ 
union in Albany. 


" r. Scoggin, of Lead, S. Dak., appeared before the 
E. C. on the matter of the struggle of organized labor 
of Black Hills, S. Dak, against the Homestake Mining 
Company. This matter was referred tothe E.C. by 
the Atlanta Convention with instructions to make an 
investigation as to the conditions prevailing there 
and render such assistance as possible in promoting a 
settlement of the dispute. Mr. Scoggin reported that 
he could not see any opportunity for a settlement. 


A letter was received from Attorney Mulholland 
stating that a retrial of the Loewe Hatters’ case under 
the Sherman Anti-Trust law would begin in Hartford, 
Conn., August 20. 
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In accordance with the action of the Atlanta Con- 
vention, a meeting of the special committee on In- 
dustrial Education of the A. F. of L., was held at the 
Arlington Hotel, Thursday, May 9, 1912. The committee 
recommend to the E.C. that Charles H. Winslow be 
employed to draft a report forthe committee, as well 
as make a digest of the report of the Bureau of Labor 
on the subject, the draft to be finished before the ad- 
journment of the present session of Congress, so that 
it can be introduced into the Senate by a Senator and 
made a public document. 


It was decided that in pursuance of the instructions 
of the Atlanta Convention a conference of the repre- 
sentatives of the International Brotherhood of Steam 
Shovel and Dredgemen and representatives of the 
Associated Union of Steam Shovelmen and such other 
organizations as are interested in the subject be 
called for the purpose of uniting all organized mem- 
bers of this trade into one organization in accordance 
with the laws of the A. F. of L. 

It was ordered that the conference be held during 
the next meeting of the E. C. and the matter of 
arranging an earlier meeting on the Pacific Coast be 
referred to President Gompers. 


One hundred and fifty dollars per month for one year 
was appropriated to the National Women’s Trades 
Union League for organizing purposes. 


It was decided that a plan fora Labor Forward 
Movement be prepared and submitted to the next 
meeting of the E.C. 


It was directed that an additional organizer be 
appointed to devote his entire time to organizing un- 
skilled workers, and that the volunteer and salaried 
organizers be called upon to devote their special at- 
tention to the organization of the unskilled and 
migratory workers. 


The offers and the arrangements of the Executive 
Board of the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers for the reinstatement of the members of the 


seceding locals were considered and approved by the 
E.C. 


The controversy between the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters and the International Union of the 
United Brewery Workmen was considered. President 
Gompers was authorized to arrange for a conference 
between the representatives of the brewers and team- 
sters with a member of the E.C. 


The matter of the instructions of the Atlanta Con- 
vention in regard to the amalgamation of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America 
and the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Join- 
ers was referred to the resident members of the E. C. 
to hold a conference of the representatives of the two 
organizations to draft a plan for amalgamation to 
be submitted in accordance with the instructions of 
the Atlanta Convention, and if amalgamation is not 
perfected by July 1, 1912, that the charter of the Amal- 
gzamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners be revoked 
on that date and the efforts of the E. C. be continued 
to bring about amalgamation.* 


On the matter of the controversy between the In- 
ternational Seamen’s Union of America and the In 
ternational Longshoremen’s Association, the following 
decision of the E. C., rendered at the January, 1912, 
meeting was reaffirmed: 

On the matter of the controversy between the In- 
ternational Seamen's Union and the International 
Association of Longshoremen, it was moved and 
adopted that both organizations must observe the 
terms of the decision rendered by President Gompers 
upon this controversy. 

Further, that in accordance with the standing rule 
that where a decision has been rendered the dispute 
can not be taken up again before the E.C. for three 
years, 

The complaint of the Central Labor Union of Water- 
loo, Iowa, against the carpenters’ local for withdraw- 
ing from the central body, the carpenters alleging 
that the central body had violated its constitution in 


*The 
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the matter of the action in raising a per capita tax J 
was referred to President Gompers for action in 
accordance with the law. 


The application of the International Hodcarriers 
and Building Laborers’ Union of America for exten- 
sion of jurisdiction over common laborers employed 
in the construction of streets, sewers, and tunnels, 
was denied, but that every effort be made to secure 
the more thorough organization of the unskilled 
laborers. 


Jurisdiction over printing roller makers was con- 
goded to the International Printing Pressmen's 
Tnion. 


On the recommendation of the International Allied 
Printing Trades Association in regard to the jurisdic- 
tion of the International Typographical Union over 
newswriters, original jurisdiction was conceded to 
that organization. 


On the matterof the further recommendations of 
the International Allied Printing Trades Association 
in regard tothe chartering of newsboys, newspaper 
carriers and solicitors, it was directed that a confer- 
ence be held between the representatives of the or- 
ganizations in the printing trades, either during the 
Rochester Convention or at some convenient time 
prior to the convention. 


Action on the application of the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper’ Mill Work- 
ers of the United States and Canada to extend its 
jurisdiction to cover bag, box, and envelope workers, 
was deferred. 


It was directed that if any further applications for 
charters be received from cement block setters that 


they be referred to the E. ¢ 


On the protest of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters against the charter held by the Newspaper 
Mail Deliverers’ Union, No. 9468, President Gompers 
was directed to communicate with the officers of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters and request 
that organization to withdraw its demand for the 
transfer to their brotherhood the teamsters holding 
membership in that union. 


On the application of the Central Union Label 
Council of New York City for assistance from the 
A. F. of L. in the campaign for label agitation that 
has been mapped out by the label council, it was 
directed that the Secretary of that council be advised 
that the A. F.of L.is not a financial organization, and, 
therefore, is not in position to comply with the re- 
quest, but that the Federation will furnish the serv- 
ices of organizers to assist in the meetings, if the 
project is carried into effect, and, further, that the 
matter be referred to the Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment for favorable consideration. 


It was directed thaf an organizer be sent to Indian- 
apolis to organize the employes now unorganized of 
the Atkins Saw Company. 


On the complaint of Secretary Edwin Perry, of the 
Mining Department, in regard to encouraging the 
organization of “craft” local unions in the jurisdic- 
tion of the Mining Department, and referring specifi- 
cally to the engineers organized at Joplin, the E. C. 
directed that inquiry be made of Secretary Perry as 
to whether the steam engineers at Joplin about whom 
the correspondence was held were working in the 
mines or at the mines for mining purposes, or whether 
these engineers were employed in situations other 
than these. 


The charter application of the United Order of Box- 
makers and Sawyers was not granted. The applicants 
were directed to make application to the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners for charter, 
which has jurisdiction over boxmakers. 


Action on the charter application of California Har- 
bor, No. 15, of the Masters, Mates, and Pilots for a 
national charter, was deferred until the next meeting 
of the E.C. . 


i. C. endeavored to bring about another conference between the representatives of the United 


Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners and the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters for the purpose of having 


these organizations reach terms of amalgamation. 
A. 8S. refused. 
tion. 


The U. 
f Hence, the E. C. was unable to render its decision by June 1, as directed by the Atlanta Conven- 
The E. C., therefore, extended the time until August 1, 1912.—Eb. 


B. was represented at such a conference, but the 
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In the controversy between the bakers and the 
Washington Central Labor Union, the following was 
the action of the E. C.: 

The E. C. considered the charges of the Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers against the Central Labor 
Union of Washington, D. C., regarding the conten- 
tion between these organizations about the status of 
the Corby Yeast Company and the Ward Bread Uom- 
pany, and refers the subject-matter back to the 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers for further con- 
sideration and action. The testimony submitted does 
not seem to warrant the action taken against the 
Corby Yeast Company. Although holding stock in the 
Ward Bread ®ompany, with which the Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers have a grievance, the Corby 
Company is operating a union establishment of its 
own, in connection with which the Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers have no direct grievance. 

Central labor unions, however, should not take 
action when international unions announce that 
firms are unfair, declaring said firms are fair, nor 
issuing letters or documents the purpose of which is 
at variance with the action of the international 
union. Where contentions of the kind occur central 
bodies instead should take up the subject with inter- 
national unions and with the A. F.of L., so that no 
injustice may be done to a fair firm nor friction 
created between the International Union and the 
Central Labor Union. 


On the controversy between the Journeymen Tail- 
ors’ Union of Americaand the United Garment Work- 
ersof Americain regard to the charge of transgres- 
sion of the Garment Workers on the jurisdiction of 
the Tailors, it was directed that a conference of both 
organizations be called to meet at Washington with 
President Gompers, if the latter isin the city atthe 
time; if not, that Secretary Morrison meet with them. 


In the matter of the action of the E. C. in deciding ~ 


that after May 1, 1912, only one organization in the 
Pipefitting industry, namely, the United Association 
of Plumbers, should be recognized in the A. F. of L.. 
it was decided that central bodies be advised when 
query is made, that steamfitters’ unions are not 
eligible for representation therein, except they area 
component part of the United Association of Plumb- 
ers, Gasfitters and Steamfitters. 


The wage scale of Laborers’ Protective Union No. 
8079, of Mineville, N. Y., was considered, action to be 
taken later by the resident members. 


Further consideration was given to the matter of 
an office building for the A. F. of L. without definite 
action being taken. 


Resolution No. 141, together with all correspondence 
in reference to the adoption of a label witha universal 
design or mark, was referred to the Union Label 
Trades Department with the information that the 
E. C. of the A. F.of L. looks with favor upon the prop- 
osition to adopt a universal design or mark for labels. 
The department was requested to give careful and 
earnest consideration tothe proposition of adopting 
such a distinctive mark or design for labels to be used 
by the organizations affiliated to the A. F. of L. and 
to report thereon tothe E.C. Vice-President Mitchell 
was requested to write a letter to the department 
relative to the matter. 


President John Golden of the United Textile Work- 
ers appeared and submitted an oral statement relative 
to the textile strike in the New England States. He 
showed that there had been many advances in wages 
secured and that the organization had greatly in- 
creased in membership. 


The request of Anna Jarvis for the observance of 
Mather's Day by labor organizations was approved. 


The grievance of Tin, Steel, Iron and Granite Ware 
Workers’ Union No. 10042 of Granite City, IIL, 
against the National Enameling and Stamping Com- 
pany which was investigated by Organizer David 
Kreyling, of St. Louis, his decision being that the 
membership had acted hastily and without good 
reason, the organization protesting against his deci- 
sion, was réferred to President Gompers. 
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The American Society of Equity and the Nationa! 
Consumers League for the enforcement of pure food 
laws requested the co-operation of the A. F.of I 
The E. C. decided that efforts be continued for the 
enforcement of the pure food laws and that it would 
— with all other associations toward that 
end. 


The strike of Suspender Workers Union No. 11294, of 
Aurora, Ill., was approved. 


The charter applications of the Marble, Mosaic. and 
Terrazzo Workers’ Unions, of Minneapolisand St.Paul, 
were referred to Secretary Morrison for further in- 
vestigation. Several other applications were deferred 
for further correspondence, and some applications 
denied, owing to the fact that the applicants do not 
come under the general term of wage-earners. 


The charter application of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Express Messengers was considered favorably, 
under certain conditions to be stipulated. 


The application of the Journeymen Tailors’ Union 
for the transfer of local unions of Cleaners, Pressers 
and Dyers holding charter direct from the A. F. of L. 
was deferred until the next meeting of the council. 


Action on the application of the Metal Polishers, 
Buffers, Platers and Brass Workers’ International 
Union for change of title to ‘“Metal Polishers, Buffers, 
Platers, Brass and Silver Workers’ Union,” was 
deferred pending further correspondence. 


The application of the Ceramic, Mosaic, and En- 
caustic Tile Layers and Helpers for jurisdiction over 
Marble, Mosaicand kindred work was deferred pending 
arrangements for the transfer of local unions of 
Marble and Mosaic Workers now directly affiliated to 
the A. F. of L. 

The application of the International Glove Work- 
ers’ Union for jurisdiction over cloth glove workers 
was granted. 


The application of the International Brotherhood of 
Blacksmiths for jurisdiction over chainmakers was 
granted. 

The protest of the American Brotherhood of Cement 
Workers against the decision of the E. C. of the A. F. 
of L.in sustaining the appeal of the International Hod- 
earriers and Building Laborers’ Union of America, 
from the decision of the Tampa Convention of the 
Building Trades Department, and giving the Hod- 
carriers the right to control laborers engaged in mix- 
ing and conveying concrete, and requesting that 
their protest and appeal be submitted to the next an- 
nual convention of the A. F.of L. was granted and the 
appeal will be submitted to the next convention. 


After lengthy conference and discussion in the 
matter of the charges of the Lithographers’ Interna- 
tional Union against the Lithographic Pressfeeders, 
President Gompers was directed to calla conference 
for the purpose of securing an adjustment of existing 
differences. 


It was reported that several federal labor unions 
affiliated to the A. F. of L. had admitted members not 
properly coming within their jurisdiction. The matter 
was referred to Secretary Morrison for action in con- 
formity with the Federation law. 


The matter of the Newspaper Carriers’ Protective 
Union No. 12831, of San Francisco, Cal.,and the position 
they occupy in the labor movement as a craft work- 
ing on a commission basis, was referred to President 
Gompers and Secretary Morrison. 


Onthe matter of the dispute between the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Blacksmiths and the Tunnel 
and Subway Constructors’ International Union, in re- 
gard to jurisdiction over Tool Sharpeners, it was 
moved and adopted that the E. C. does not concur in 
the claims of the Blacksmiths as set forth in the reso- 
lution of the Atlanta Convention and referred to the 
E. C. for action. 
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The E.C. concurred in the following recommenda- 
tion of the Union Label Trades Department: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of this Department 
that the A. F. of L. and all its affiliated unions discon- 
tinue the issue of paper labels as far as possible, and 
that cloth labels be used to the exclusion of paper la- 
bels, and that they be stitched in wherever possible. 

“Resolved, That the A. F. of L. and its affiliated 
unions give consideration to such legislation.” 


A communication from Louisville, Ky., asking 
for information in regard to organizing the cashiers 
of the Motion Picture Shows, was referred to the 
officers of the International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employes. 


The wage scale of the Tobacco Strippers’ Union No. 
908, of Springfield, Mass., was approved. 


President Gompers submitted to the E. C.a draft of 
the questions to be submitted to all organizations of 
labor for the purpose of ascertaining facts and data 
regarding the nomination and election of officers of 
organized labor by the Initiative and Referendum 
system. He also submitted a draft of a circular ad- 
dressed to the labor organizations asking their earnest 
co-operation in giving the desired information. After 
some discussion and suggestions, both documents were 
approved, ordered printed, and sent out. 


Application for appointment of a number of organ- 
izers in different parts of the country were made, and 
it was ordered to appeal to the union men throughout 
the country for the purpose of more thoroughly organ- 
izing all classes of workers, and particularly the un- 
skilled and migratory workers. 


A discussion arose as to the splendid work performed 
both by the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIsTand the weekly 
News Letter issued by the A. F. of L. How to make 
both more efficient as well as economical was taken 
under advisement, with the suggestion of the possible 
substitution of the issuance of a weekly paper instead 
of the News Letter. The matter was referred to Secre- 
tary Morrison to report at the next E.C. meeting. 


On the communication from the officers of the Inter- 
national Association of Longshoremen advising that 
the Unions of Licensed Tugmen and Tug Firemen of 
Chicago had been suspended and requesting that the 
Chicago Federation of Labor be directed to unseat 
these locals, it was directed that the officers of the 
longshoremen be requested to Turnish a statement 
giving causes which led to suspension of the two 
unions by their international. 


President Nelson, of the National Federation of 
Post-office Clerks, personally expressed to the EK. C. 
the appreciation of the postal employes of the assist- 
ance rendered by the officers of the A. F. of L. in the 
effort to secure legislation in their interests. 


The following report of the Auditing Committee 
appointed in conformity with resolution adopted by 
the last E. C. meeting, was submitted by President 
Gompers, read and ordered made part of the minutes: 


“WASHINGTON, D.C, April 27, 1912. 

“We, the undersigned committee, appointed by the 
E. C. of the A. F. of L. to audit the accounts of the 
McNamara Defense Fund, make the following report: 

We have examined the receipts and checked and 
rechecked all items of expense and found same to be 
correct, the balance on hand being certified by the 
cashier to the Riggs National Bank of Washington, 
D.C. We desire to say that great credit is due the 
members of the A. F.of t. for the generous manner 
in which they contributed to this fund. Sums ranging 
from 5 cents to $25,000 were contributed, and a receipt 
for each separate amount received was sent the donor 
and a separate voucher kept on file at this office. We 
wish also to call especial attention to the very able 
and efficient manner in which the President and 
Secretary handled the funds and the assistance ren- 
dered them by their capable assistants of the office 
employes having this fund to look after. It entailed a 
creat deal of hard and painstaking work on their part, 
as there were 4,769 separate contributions made, com- 
ing from all sections of the country. 


“*Werespectfullysubmitthe followingrecapitulation: 


Receipts ....... 
Expenses ... 


Excess ......... iatteaaeatenaibanas 
Redeposit on bad checks............. 


Balance on hand April 22, 1912...... $10,383.09 

“List of checks returned by bank but were collected 
and redeposited: 

Redeposited January 18, 1912. 

Redeposited January 24, 1912. 

Redeposited January 24, 191?. 

Redeposited January 30, 1912. 

Redeposited April 11, 1912... 


Total .. seas 
(Signed) 


$200.00 


Cee an a Sees $773.14 
JAMES J. MCHUGH, 
ANDREW FURUSETH, 
Joun B. CoLpoys, 

Auditing Committee.” 


The E.C. from day to day during its sessions dis- 
cussed fully the various matters of pending legisla- 
tion in which Labor is vitally interested. Attorney 
J. H. Ralston participated in one of these general dis- 
cussions. During one day's session a recess was taken 
so as to enable the members of the E. C. to be present 
at the Capitol and hear the debate on the Injunction 
bill. The House passed the bill by a vote of 244 to 31. 

Further action upon the Injunction bill and the bill 
to amend the Sherman Anti-Trust law was left to the 
consideration of the resident members of the E.C., 
they to direct the action of the Legislative Committee. 

Later, during the sessions of the E.C., another recess 
was taken so as to permit the members to be present 
in the United States Senate and hear the discussion 
on the Eight-Hour bill. During a subsequent session 
of the E. C. Senator Borah conferred with the mem- 
bers relative to the proposed amendment to that bill. 


Consideration of the Railroad Telegraphers and 
Signalmens’ eight-hour bill H. R. 18969 and Trainmen 
and Switchmen’s full crew bill H. R. 13911 was referred 
to the resident members. 


On the matter of the Workmen’‘s Compensation Bill, 
it was decided that the officers of the A. F. of L. secure 
the opinion of representatives of the Railroad Brother- 
hoods on Workmen's Compensation Bill S. 6882, and 
that the action of the officers of the A. F. of L. should 
be shaped upon the information received from the 
representatives of the brotherhoods. 


The E. C.approved the proposition fora Bureau of 
Plumbing and Sanitation to be provided for in the 
Public Health Bill now pending in Congress. 


On Resolution No. 112, providing that a special com- 
mittee be elected to wait upon the various political 
parties to the end that organized labor may obtain an 
unbiased statement of the attitude of the political 
parties on labor issues, and which resolution was re- 
ferred by the convention tothe E.C. with instructions 
to take such action as would best conserve Labor's 
interests, it was directed that the matter be referred 
to the Labor Representation Committee to take such 
action as they deemed necessary. 


It was decided that upon the adjournment of Con- 
gress, or at as early a date as possible, if Congress does 
not adjourn before the conventions of the political 
parties, that President Gompers submit a tentative 
statement, covering the legislative demands of the 
A. F.of L., to the members of the EF. C. to be sub- 
mitted to the dominant political parties. 

It was further decided that the subject-matter be 
held in abeyance until the adjournment of Congress, 
if itadjourns before the conventions are held, and 
that the resident members, visiting members, and 
officers of the departments affiliated with the A. F. 
of L., formulate the legislative demands and submit 
a eee for the consideration of the members of th? 


The E. C. discussed a number of other matters in 
the interest of the working people. and then adjourned 
to meet in August, or earlier, at the call of the Presi- 
dent. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


The following is a statement of the receipts and ex- 
penses forthe month of May, 1912. (The months are 


abbreviated thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 


1. 


Balance on hand April 30, 1912 

Hair spinners 12347, tax, apr. "12. 
$2.90; sup, £0c.. 

Local 7, longshoremens ‘assn, ‘sup. 

Alabama state federation of labor, sup 

Federal labor 12522, tax, f, m, a, "12, $1.05 
d f, $1.05. a” 

United trades and labor council, Pate rson, 
N J, tax, jan, 12, to and incl dec, ‘12.. 

Trades and labor assem, Marissa, Il, tax, 
Je. 2. Wy "1D occ coreeseeee 

Central labor union, Lincoln, Nebr, tax, 
jan, ‘12, to and incl june, 12 

Trades assem, Logansport, Ind, tax, j, f, 
m, * 

Trades and labor assem, Quincy, Ill, tax, 
jan, ‘12, toandinel june, ‘l2 .. 

Yellowstone co, trades and labor assem, 
Billings, Mont, tax, j, f. m, ‘12....... 

Central trades and labor assem, Spring. 
fleld, Mo, tax, jan, ‘12, to and incl june, 

Federal labor 11983, tax, f, m, ° 

Gas workers 14155, tax. mar, 

Suspender workers 10003, tax. m, 2, 
d f, $2... 

Gas and water workers 9810, tax, mar, * 
$19.75; d f, $19.75.......... 

Cloth equipment workers 14218, tax, apr, 

12, $1.90; df, $1.90 

Boothiae ks 13080, tax, f. m, a, ‘12, $3; d f, $3 

Intl stereotypers and electrotypers union 
of N A, tax, mar, ’12. .. 

Slate and tile roofers union of A, tax, j, 
f, m, °12.. 

Diamond work¢ rs prot ‘union of A, tax, 
apr, °12 


2. Trades and labor council, St Thomas, Ont, 


Can, tax, oct, *11, toand incl mar, ‘12 

Trades and labor assem, Burlington, Towa, 
tax, j, f, m, ‘12 

Trades council, San Antonio, Tex, tax, 
jan, °12, to and incl dec, ’!2.. 

Central labor council, Santa Clara co, 
Cal, tax. jan, ‘12, toand incl june, °12. 

Central trades and labor council, Baton 
Rouge, La, tax, j, f, m, *12..... 

Central trades and labor council ‘of. E m- 
poria, Kans, tax, dec, ‘11, j, f, ‘12 

Trades and labor assem, Minneapolis, 
Minn, tax, j, f, m, °12.. .........+.... 

Central labor union, Toledo, Ohio, tax, 
jan, °12, to and inel june, °12..... 

Central labor union, Portsmouth, ‘Ve a, , tax, 
j, f, m, ‘12 

Trades and labor c 
Miss, tax, n, d, ‘ll, 

Federal labor 12916, ky /mar, 12, $1.40; df, 
$1.40 

Federal ‘labor 12424, tax, apr, ‘12, $1.80; d f, 

1.80 


Federal labor 12102, tax, mar, 12, $5; d f, $5 

Laborers prot 14205, tax, f, m, a, °12, $8.10; 
d f, $8.10 

1 pnb helpers 13(77, tax, mar, "12, 85¢c ; 
d . 


Soda and mineral ‘water bottler rs ‘10: 33, ‘tax, 
f, m, °12, $3; 3 

Gold beaters ‘os tax, apr, 
$3.80 


goo cleaners and “repairers 1¢ 886, ‘tax, 
12, $5; d f, $5 

Railroad apy one laborers 1 , tax, 
apr, ‘12, $2.55; 

tan helpers iano. tax, apr, 12, $l. 
C a 

Intl brick, tile, ‘and. ‘terra. cotta. workers 
alliance, tax, apr, °12 

Intl glove workers union of A, tax, apr 

Federal labor 12787, sup 

Machinists helpers 9713. sup 


3. Trades council, Pasco, Wash, sup .... 


Federal labor 14247, sup 

Celluloid workers, comb makers and buf- 
fers 14248, sup 

Trades and labor council, Grand ‘Rapids, 
Mich, tax, j, f, m, "12 

Federated trades and labor council, 
Fresno, Cal, tax, jan, ‘12, to and inel 


---$125,970 15 
df, 


Absolutely Pure 


The only baking powder 
made from Royal Grape 
Cream of Tartar 


No Alum, NoLime Phosphate 





june, ‘12 
Trades and labor assem, Newark, Ohio, 
tax, j, f, m, °12.... 
United trades and labor ‘council, ‘Dunkirk, 
Te GED nen 
Contra Costa central labor council, ‘Rich- 
mond, Cal, tax, j, f, m, °12 
Utah state federation of labor, tax, dec, ’1l, 
to and inel nov, ‘l2 
Federal labor 12963, tax, “may, 12, $5; df, $5 
Flour and cereal mill employes 14030, tax, 
apr, ‘12, 40c; d f, 40c... : 
Street sweepers 13123, tax, m, a, ‘12, $5. 35; 
d f, $5.25.. 
as helpers er laborers 13165, tax, 
"12, $2.40; d f, 
Marble mosaic AS A tax, m, a, m, . 
"12, $5: d f, $5 
Flour and cereal mill employes | 13206, tax, 
apr, ‘12, 90c; d f, 90c.. 
Federal labor 12924, sup 
Federal labor 8806, sup ‘ ‘ 
Federal labor 12586, tax, mar, "12, $3.85; d f, 
$3.35; sup, $3.25.... ; : 
Elevator operators 13195, ‘tax, o, o, d, *1, 
j, f, m, a, 712, $3.%5; d f, $3.85; sup, $1 
United laborers 14143, tax, apr, °12, 7c; d f, 
75¢c; sup, 50¢ : 
Local 6, quarry workers intl union, sup 
Newsboys prot assn 13089, tax, f, m. a, ‘12, 
$3.68; sup, $2.... 
Intl union of steam e engine ers, tax, apr, 
Intl bro of teamsters, chauffeurs, => 
men, and helpers of A, tax, m, a, "12...... 
Switchmens union of N A, tax, apr % 
Wood, wire, and metal lathers intl’ union, 
tax, may, ‘12 
White rats actors union of A, tax, may, ‘12 
Federation of labor, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
tax, jan, ‘12, to and inc] dec, *12 
Button workers prot 12854, nae Moet of str ike 
benefits 


4. Central labor union, Brattleboro, Vt, tax, 
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3. Federal labor 13064, sup .... 


jan, ‘12, to and incl june, ’12.. a 
Vermont state federation of labor, tax, 
nov, ‘ll, toand ine] APP, "12..........ceeeeeee eens 
Central trades and labor council, Rut- 
land, Vt, tax, jan, ‘12, to and incl june, 
Central labor council, Globe, Ariz, tax, 
jan, '12, to and incl jume, “12 «20. -.....ceseeceeee 
Cascade co trades and labor assem, Great 
Falls, Mont, tax, J, f, mr. "32 .......000 seoees coves 
Trades assem, Oneida, N Y, tax, j,f, m, 
42 


Central labor union, Woonsocket, R I, tax, 
$. ©, Wide "ER. - 2 —secccceveccccesecescses " 
Federal labor 7112, tax, f, m, I $2 af, ‘$2... 
Federal labor 12739, tax, a, m, 12, $1.60; d f, 
DE TBs nncecsccsenssen _ ssecnososascossocconess essensenccneantens 
Federal labor 1222, ‘tax, apr, '12, $10; d f, - 
Federal labor 10829, tax, apr, "12. $7: d f 
Rockmen and excavators 12438, tax, ‘apr, 
. = "Ste Wee netae 
Horse nail makers p and b 6170, tax, apr, 
_ 2 Tee * eRe reerearane 
Railroad transfer messengers and clerks 
11639. tax, m, a. °12, $2.10; d f. $2.10 .............. 
kamerers ‘prot 13149, tax, m, a, "12, $11; d f, 





Railroad. mac hinists — rs 14059, tax, bal, 
f, m, a, ‘12, 80e; di f, - 
Lasere rs prot 8079, heey A m, 12, "$53. 80: ‘a ft. 


BEB BD neces ccccrccncscocecs cocseccvesccesesesesescocscoscooscsces 
Machinists helpers 13147, tax, a, m, ‘12, 
Ie Oe Ge TRIED anaes sucisictnititatiiemeesneesheemeannn 
Natl fede fal of post office cle rks. tax, 
j, f, m, "I2 









Intl bro of blac ksmiths, sup .. 
Chas S McFarland, New York, N Y, 


Railroad machinists helpers 14072, sup.. eo 

Railroad helpers and laborers 14076, tax, 
may, °12, $1.50; d f, $4.70; sup, $2.25 ..... 

Crown, cork, and seal operatives 14204, 


40 


OO 
80 
00 
£0 
£0 


6 


~~ 


Central labor poten. © E Millinocket, Me, 


tax, j, f, m, ‘12.. 

Trades and labor council, ‘Kokomo, ‘Ind, 
tax, jan, 12, to and inc! june, ‘12 

Essex trades council, Newark, N J, tax, 
jan, °12, to and incl june, ‘12 

Trades and labor assem, Peoria, Ill, tax, i, 
f,m, "12 

Trades council, Mulberry, Kans, tax, july, 
‘ll, to and incl dee, ‘11 

Central labor union, W aterloo, Iowa, tax, 
nov, ‘ll, to and incl apr, ‘12 

Central labor union, Brooklyn, N Y, tax, 
jan, ‘12, to and inc! dee, *12 

Central trades and labor council, Allen- 
town, Pa, tax, jan, ’12, to and incl june, 
12 


Central labor union, Wilkesbarre, Pa, tax, 
jan, ‘12, to and ine! dec, °12 : 

Central labor union, Meadv ille, Pa, tax, 
jan, ’12, to and inc! june, ‘12 

Central labor union, Akron, Ohio, tax, j, f, 
m, ‘12 

Tri-city central trades council, ‘Granite 
City, Ill, tax, jan, ‘12, to and incl dee,’12 

Trades council, Marion, Il, tax, oct, "11, to 
and incl june, ‘12 

Federal labor 9626, tax, apr, ‘12, $3; d f, $3 

Federal labor 998, tax, may, "12, $1.55; d f, 


$4.55 a 
tc labor 14067, tax, apr, ‘12, $3.25; d f, 
wedenai labor 12576, tax, f, m, a, "12, $3.75; 


d f, $3.75 
Laborers prot 120943, tax, mar, °12, $2.25; d f, 
$2.25 


Gas workers 12740, tax, apr, "12, $8: d f, $3 
Machinists helpers 12799, ay m, a, 12, $1.70; 
d f, $1.70 


Hat block makers and helpers 12009, tax, 
apr, ‘12, He; df, 55e 

Paper carriers p and bassn 5788, tax, m, a, 
"12, $2.50; d f, $2.50 

Railroad machinists helpers ane laborers 
14144, tax, m, a, ‘12, $5.10; d f, $5.16 

Bootblacks prot 14282, tax, apr, ‘P. $1; df, - 

Window washers a ead. ape. "12, T5e 
d f, T5c......-.- nee 

Saw mill worke! rs s 14238, ‘tax, ‘a, m, “12, $3.35; 
ES ee 5 

Federal labor )2644, tax, apr, "R, ‘giz ‘£0: df, 
$1.£0 .... 

Coopers intl union of N re ‘tax, ‘apr, 12 

Intl assn of bridge and structural iron 
WOFKer?rs, tax, M, A, "DB....-.ccccceccceee coeveeeeereeeee 

Trades and labor assem, Sioux City, Iowa, 
BADD eccencecees eveccccvoccvccsccsapeocscccocs covecocsnoncecesgsocsocs 

American federation of musicians, tax, 
BIRAIT.. “Fiicecscevevccessvsecvevcevevesescescecee concseensecesecose 

United bro of carpenters and joiners of A, 
RS eee =e 

Steel and copper plate printers intl union 
of N A, tax, bal j, f, acct m, ‘12 ..........-..000 





. Louisiana state federation of labor, aE0 — 


Federal labor 10651, tax, m, a, '12, $4; « 


BS DERI BiB ceccecsenc ened crsiesssevss  cancccteens:ennsiessicen 
Machinists helpers ‘and labore rs 14060, tax, 
eS. Ft eee eee 


Central labor pit FG Seattle, W ash, and 
vicinity, tax, jan, ‘12, to and inc] dec, ’12 
Central labor council, Astoria, Oregon, 
tax, jan, "12, toand incl june, ‘12 ....... 
Central labor union, Sheboy gan, Wis, tax, 
jan, ‘12, to and ine! june, ‘12 ° 
Central labor union, Washington, “Dp C, 
tax, jan, °12, to and inel june, ‘12 ........... : 
Federal labor 14234, tax, apr, °12, $3.50; d f, 


$3. 
Federal labor 13036, tax, jan, 1, "$1.05: df, 


ELE ncn cacevecocnnenstes cnvedateesesenanseanaiog 
United ‘laboret rs 14113, tax, sept, 11, to and 
incl mar, °12, $2.45; df, $245 «2... ccc. cecceces 
Hard lime bridge and ee ane aatiaes 
12737, tax, m, a, ‘12, $3: d f, $3............. 


Mac a helpers 14118, td, apr, ‘12, $1. 25; 
> Ee SL daitnininn sadanahalitntnetssdsitihicnintmeadiieieiaaamanints 
Sheet = ene N ners and pape . cutters 

14108, tax, may, °12, $1.£0; d f, $1.00. ............. 
Railroad helpers and laborers 37 , tax, 
BT, "TEs GOs Sf, Ge cenccececcccsenscaceces wee 
oe prot 14124, tax, may, 








-_ 
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_ 
de 


Horse nail makers 10963, tax, apr, °12, $3; 
d 


Tin, ‘steel, iron, “at yoayy7 rare workers 
10943, tax, may, °12, $8.80; d f, $8.30 ecenee 

Amal sheet metal -—- KA ‘intl aiaeen, 
tax, j, f, m, ‘12 


. Crean trades -—", labor assem, Corinth, 


N Y, tax, m, j,j,’ 

Central labor th West Palm Beach, 
Fla, tax, nov, ‘ll, to and incl apr, °12 

Tri-city federation of labor, Rock Island, 
Ill, tax, jan, °12, to and incl june, 

Trades assem, Bradford, Pa, tax, 
toand incl mar, *12 

Central tradesand labor council, Jac kson- 
ville, Fla, tax, j, f, m, "12 

Central labor union, Me riden, Conn, am, 
jan, °12, to and incl dee, ’12. 

Central labor union, Salem, “Mass, "tax, j 
f, m, a, “12 

Federal labor 80€0, tax, may, °12, $4.15; d f, 


oct 


5 

Ste nographe rs and 7 pists assn 12755, Ina 
m, a, m, "12, $12; d f, $12 

Sugar refinery employes 18058, sup. 

Assorters and packers 8316, sup 

Bottle cap, cork, and stopper workers 
10875, tax, apr, °12, $20; d f, $20; sup, $2...... 

Central labor union, Portland, Me, sup 

Intl bro of papermakers, sup 

Carriage, wn 5 and automobile workers 
intl union of N A, tax, apr, °12, $18; sup, 
$4.6 

tax, 


50 

Railroad he ieee and laborers 14090, 
mar, "12, $1; df, $1 . 

Stone derrickme ns pro 


1, tax, nov, 
‘ll, toand incl may, ’12, $17. * 7 

Fur  mneanaten 14085, tax, apr, 
$L.é 

Railroad poe 
apr, ‘12, $1.20; df, $1. 

Ce re turne wd 142, 3, tax, apr, 
d f, $1. 

Tobacco, peer encenan 96C8, tax, apr, ‘12 
d f, $7.40 

Flour and cereal mill employes 1414, tax, 
may, ‘12, 40c; df, 40¢ 

Bro of painters, decorators, and paper- 
hangers Of A, tax, API, "I2-...-- ccc. ceeee eeeeerees 


nelpers 14105, tax, 
"12, $1.60; 


$7.60; 


. Undertakers $019, sup 


Saw mill workers 14238, sup . 

Federal labor 11345, sup ... . ... 

Mineral water bottlers 11317, sup 

Trades and labor council, Walla W alla, 
Wash, tax, jan, ‘12, toand inc@ june, 12... 

Central trades council, wittebarsh, Pa, 
tax, jan, °12,to and incl june, °12..... 

Central labor union, Kansas City, ‘Kans, 
tax, july, ’11, toand incl dee, ‘1l.. 

Central labor council, Portland. “and 
vicinity, Cee. tax, nov. ll, to and incl 

congress, ubuque, Iowa, 

tax, jan, ‘12, to and inc! dec, ‘12 

Trades and labor assem, Galesburg, 
tax, j, f, m, °12... 

Grays Harbor trades “and labor ‘council, 
Aberdeen, Wash, tax, j, f, m, 

Trades and labor assem, Moberly, 
tax, oct, ‘ll, to and inel mar, *12.. 

Federal labor 12367, tax, apr, ‘12, 75c; 

Federal labor 12985, tax, apr, °)2, ‘$15: af $15 

Wederal | labor 12776, tax, apr, °12. $7.10; df, 
$7.10 . 

Firemen “ns association 12270, 
$5: d 

Raiiroad mac hinists helpe rs 14116, tax, apr, 
"12, $1.50: d f, SLE 

Cloth and stae k ol kers 10184, tax, apr, °12, 

$1.65; d f, $1.65 

Elevator, conductors 


tax, apr, 


and starters 13105, 


9. 


tax, apr, °12, $8; d f, $8... 
Stone derrickmens 19878, tax, apr, ‘12, $3. 15; 


d f, $3.9 

Theatrical tailors and dressers 12719, tax, 
may, °12, $1.30; d f, $1.00 

American soc iety of plate ares £008, 
tax, may, ‘12, $1.45; d f, $1.4 

Janitors AB. 14166, tax, n, 3 "11, J, f, °12 
d f, $2. 

Sewer diggers 8662, tax, may, °12, $8; d f, $3 

Lithographers ay pand bassn of U Sand 
Can, tax, j, f, m,’ 

Ceramic, mosaic, A encaustic tile laye s 
and helpers intl union, tax, may, ‘12.. 

Int! union of elevator constructors, jax, 
apr, ‘12 


. Schoolhouse : patentons 13152, tux, may. 


. Trades and 


$1.85; d f, $1.8 

Ce er labor anion, ‘New ‘Orleans, La, 
i, f, m, 

Trades and labor assem, 0’Fallon, III, tax, 
jan, "12, to and IMC] JUME, "12... seeeneees 

Pioneer loggers and timber worker 
sup a 

Federal labor 142£0, sup 

Federal Jabor 14260, SUp......ccccoceessecee seneeerercee 

Trades and labor council, East Liverpool, 
Ohio, tax, jan, ‘12, to and ine] june, ‘12...... 

Central trades and labor council, Roundup, 
Mont, tax, jan, ‘12, toand incl june, ‘12... 

Central labor union, Montpelier, Vt, tax, 
oct, ‘11, to and incl mar, ‘12... ........ e.. +. 

Federal labor Meee, tax, m, ‘ 
G £, GBTO .002-cccee cove 

Federal labor 14179, tax, apr. 12 : 

Federal labor 11796, tax, apr, 12) fe: 

Flour and cereal mill employes 13227 
may, °12, 40c; d f, 40¢ ... 

Railroad helpers and laborers 12874, tax, 
Mm, A, mM, 712, $1.05; Af, SL.05 2... cooee coee- coveeees 

Bottle cainers 10£35, tax, apr 2.25 ; ‘ad f, 
$2.25. 

Saw mill workers prot 14196, tax, apr, ’ 
$5; d » $5 


‘tax, 


td f. ibe 


d f,4 
Machinists he Ipers 12946, tax, a, m, "12, 82; 
F leur ome ce real mill ° employes 18200, ‘tax, 
a, m, °12, $1.50; df, 
Intl bro of ot Cie ‘and. helpe r 
bal, f, m,a, 
Patternmakers le ague of N 
Federal labor 11431, sup -.. 
Hair spinners 10899, tax, june, 
$6.95; sup, $1.25..... 
Flour and cereal mill employes 14046, tax, 
may, ‘12, 35c; d f,? 
labor 
tax, d, ‘ll 
labor unica, Elkhart 
TP insnatiiaseneiaierdininnseemineeaaniiin 
Central labor council, 
tax, jan, °12, to and incl dee, ’ 
Federal labor 8279, tax, m, a, 
Batiding employe es 12086, tax, m, re 
d f, $4.90 a 
Paper bag worke rs 11787 7, . tax, ‘may, 
d f, 60¢ 
Kee Smapocters 14159, tax, m, a, 12, $2. 20; 
d f, $2. . 
Flour ot cereal ue e mploye s 
may, ‘12, $1.15; d f, $1.15 
Cc hicago technical league 14: 208, tax,apr, 12 
$2; 2 
viene ‘an cere al ‘mill ‘employe s 18210, tax, 
may, ‘12, 70c; d f, 70e 
Boot and shoe workers union, tax, feb, 12 
Trades council, Spring City, Rogersford, 
Pa, sup 


"12, $6.95; 


council Port Huron, 

Mich, , s, 
Central 
j, f, m, 


Ind, tax, 


12. $1.00; 


‘12, 6 
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METALLIC HEELS 
AND COUNTERS 


Furnish Shoe Insurance to Miners, Quarry- 


men, Farmers and All Men Who 
Do Rough Work 


Shoes fitted with metallic heels last twice as long 
as unprotected shoes. You can buy shoes ready 
fitted with these heels — or your cobbler can quickly 
fit them to the shoes you're now wearing. Lighter 
than leather. If your dealer isn’t supplied, write us. 


Your inquiry brings a booklet. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO. - BOSTON, MASS. 





1]. 


Federal labor 12776, sup 

Federal labor 13134, tax, apr, ‘12, 
$2.75; sup, 50c on 

JI J Dixon, W ashington, DC, sup . 

United States Express co, Washington, 
DC, refund of express charges.... 

B & O Railroad co, Washington, DC, re- 
fund of overcharge of freight.. 

‘entral Jabor union, Carbondale and vicin- 
ity, Pa, tax, j, f. m, "12 : 

Trades and labor council, Niagara Falls, 
N Y, tax, dee, ‘11, toand incl may, ‘12 

Central labor union, Lu Quoin, Il, tax, 
j, f, m, *12 

Trades and labor council, Will co (Joliet, 
Ill), tax, jan, 12, toand incl dec, "12 

a council, Paris and vicinity, Tex, 

tax, j,f, m, 

Central labor An La Faye tte, Ind, tax, 

Jan, 12, to and ine l june, ‘12 .. i 


$2. 20 
Federal labor 13136, tax, may, "12, $2.25; d f, 


pueteakioies 8306, tax, m, a, ,e df, S . 
Fe deral labor 12794, tax, a, — 


Fede ral labor 11315, tax, apr, . $1.45; d f, 
$1.45 . coesees 
Suspe nder workers 11095, tax, m, a, m, ‘12, 
$1.20; d f, $1.2 

Crown cork a seal operatives 14204, tax, 
mar, "12, $5.40; d f. $5.40 ..... 

Machinists helpers 1238, tax, may, ’12, $2.£0; 
d f, $2.50 

Sewer smsere rs 1407! 8, ‘tax, may, ‘12, $2.50; 
d f, $2.6 . 

Railway den eres he Ipers 13192, tax, apr, 
"12, $2.15; d f, $2.15 a 

Coal hoisting supervisors meant ‘tax, may, 
"Em Fees 6 E, FeOc.nce eteeneveosans 


18. Flour oe oocenl Fare omatapes | 14213, tax, 


apr, 12, $1.35 

Municipal be builders, etc, 13041, tax, 
may, °12, 7c; d f, Tic 

Railroad helpers oo laborers 14088, tax, 
apr, "12, $1.15; df, $1. 

Button workers ee tail, tax, mar, ‘12, 
50c; df, He 

Flour and cereal “mill employes 14098, ‘tax, 
apr, °12, 75c; d f, 75c.. 

Glasshouse packers 12588, ‘tax, “may, 12, 
$1.70; d f, $1.70 .. 

Hat and cap leather sweatband cutters 
11307, tax, m, a, m, °12, $1.60; d f, $1.60.. 

Stese ppomee rmens 12866, tax, may, °12, $2; 
df. 


rive 
United neckwear cutter rs 6939, tax, apr, 12, 
$10.50; d f, $10.50 
—_ photo-engravers union of N A, tax, 
apr, "12 
United mine workers of A, tax, m, a, '12..... 
——_ labor council, Miles City, Mont, 


Lead. paint, varnish makers and mixers 
14111, tax, may, ‘12, $2.75; d f, $2.75; sup, $8 

Samaotenines 9560, tax, may, °'12, $7.50; 
d f, $7.60; sup, $16 


. Central labor union, Wimingten. Del. 


tax, j, f, m, "12 

Trades and labor assem, Montrose, Colo, 
tax, acct apr, ‘1? ... 

Central trades and ee union, Paw- 
tucket, R I, tax, oct, ‘11, toand incl mar, 
Mb 4 


Central labor council, Richmond, Ind, tax, 
j, f, m, "lz 

Federal labor. 12924, tax, may, ‘12, $9.60; df, 
$9.60 ... innate 

ot poe ‘labor 10185, ‘tax, apr, "12, SOc: ‘a f, 


Locseaniie hostle rs pnd “helpers "11894, 
tax, may, "12, $3.60; d f, $840 ........ 

New York transfe - coe employes prot 11824, 
tax, may, °12, $2.25; f, $2.25 

Flour and cereal Oi e mploye s 14211, tax, 
apr, ‘12, 35c; d f, S5c ...... 

Fur Gressers 13185, tax, may, 12, ‘iT; a ft. 
$17 .. 

Bookke: e ope rs, ‘ste nographe rs, and ace ount- 
ants 12646, tax, may, ‘12, $3; d f, $3 .. 

wry a -rw workers 8144, tax, m, a, 12, $1.5 55; 
€ 

Scale workers prot 7592, sup.. 

Flour and cereal mill employes 14087, tax, 
may, °12, $1.10; d f, $1.10; sup, £0c ... 

m= By water workers 12674, sup... 

Central labor union, Lewiston, Me, sup 

Federal labor 14135, sup 


. Central labor union, De orby, Conn, tax, j, f, 


m, 12 

Cc ounce il of labor, McKeesport, Pa, tax, j, f, 
m, *12 

Trades and labor asse m, Sandusky, Ohio, 
tax, j, f, m, ‘12 

Trades and labor council, Middletown, 
Ohio, tax, jan, ‘12, to and incl june, ‘12 

Federal labor 8769, tax, apr, "12, $1.60; d f, 
$1.60 am 

Federal labor 1% 50, tax, apr, "12, 80c ; d f, 80e 

Federal labor 8620, tax, may, ‘12, 40c; df, 40¢ 

Federal Jabor 14071, tax, apr, "12, 50c; d f, 50¢ 

Federal labor 12760, tax, may, "12, $1.40; d f, 
$1.40 

Fede a labor 12018, tax, m, a, °12, $2.50; d f, 
$2. 


Wome ns prot 14080, tax, mar, *12, $1.75; d f, 

-to 

Laundry workers 14183, tax, f, m, °12, $1.80; 
d f, $1.80 

Printers roller makers 10638, tax, may, ‘12, 
70e 5 d f, 70c 

Navy yard oterhs one draftsmens 12327, 
tax, apr, ‘12, $7: d f, 

Meat, ad Hk “RAL y sc ience inspe c — 
assn 12912, tax, apr, ‘12, $1.75: d f, $1. 

Laborers prot 14106, tax, apr, °12, 8c rdf. R5e 

Assorters and packers 8316, tax, apr, ‘12, 
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$11 10 16. $10; df, $10 ....... 


$5.55; d f, $5.55 : 
Curbstone cutters and setters 8373, tax, 


Egg lighters and breakers 13008, ‘tax, ‘apr, 


12, 35c; d f, 35c 

Music pnavere 1809, tax, apr, 12, $1. 60; 
d f, $1.66 

Bottle sorters and handlers 11759, ‘tax, may, 
12, $1;. df, $1. . 

Railroad 40 tes “and ‘laborers | 
m, a, "12, $2.80; d f, $2.81 

Railroad contract shop helpers 141657, tax, 
apr, 12, $1.60; d f, $1.60 

Suspender workers 11294, tax, may, ‘12, 
$1.50; d f, $1.50 

be ae rs 13013, tax, apr, °12, $2.15; df, 
$2. 


a .t rs prot 14096, tax, apr, ’12, $4. 50; at, 
$4.50 
Hotel and restaurant employes int! alli- 
ance, etc, tax, apr, 
Fur floor workers 13196, EE 2 
James C Carroll, Org, Auburn, N Y, s 
Machinists helpers 14081, sup 
Tobacco strippers 13015, tax, apr, ’ 
d f, $1.40; sup, 50c 
Bricklayers 14055, tax, m, a, 
sup, 25c 
Soft beef bottlers and peddlers 8934, tax, 
apr, "12. Tic; d f, 75c; sup, $1.. 
. Trade s and labor council, Olean, N Y, tax, 
jan, °12, to and incl june, *]2 
Trades council, Muncie, Ind, tax, jan, 
to and incl june, 
Central labor union, Raleigh, N C, tax, 
oct, ‘11, toand incl mar, ’l2... aes 
Federal labor 13158, tax, mar, 12, 7 
Federal labor 12787, tax, may, °12, & 


75e; d f, 75¢ 
c; d f, 80c 
Federal labor 13128, tax, may, *12 ae $ f, 80c 
Federal labor 8227, tax, apr, ‘12, 75c; d f, Tic 
Federal labor 13062, tax, may, ’12, ‘$i 5: d f, 

$1.55 pide tiiaeiiias cas 
Fede ral labor 2 068, tax, may, 49. $1.90; d f, 
Federal labor "9208, tax, may, ‘12, $1.75; d f, 


Federal labor 12822, tax, may, °12, 90c; d f, 0c 

Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers., 
and assistants assn 13188, tax, apr, ’12 
$3; d f, $3 

United laborers 12992, tax, mar, 


d f, $35 
Waste handlers 8964, tax, m, 


$2 
Lamp lighte rs 11943, tax, apr, : 4 
Machinists helpers 14083, tax, apr, "12, $1.50; 
d f, $1.50 
Horse nail workers 7180, tax, may, 


Ww ate hme ns 13130, tax, may, 


Mac minists helpers Ii 3069, tax, apr, 
d f, $1.65 

United bakorers 14190, tax, apr, ‘12, 
d f, $2.8 

Barber ~ porte rs and — heyy em- 
ployes 11963, tax, apr, °12, $1.50; df, $1.40 

oreroere prot 13020, tax, a "19, $1.25; 
df, $1. et 

Hair spinners prot 12353, tax, may, ‘12, 
$2.10; d f. $2.10 ... 

Retircad he Ipe rs and laborers 14085, tax, 
apr, °12, $3.25; d f, $3.25 

Bootblacks prot 11623, tax, m, a, m, "12, $2. : 
d f, $2.50 

Bridge tenders 12383, tax, may, ‘12, $2; df, $2 

Button workers prot 14115, tax, may, ‘12, 
$1.50; d f, $1.60 

Cigar tobacco Av ne 2 2971, tax, may, 12, 


18. 


apr, ‘12, £0c; d f, 50¢ ie . 

wore 7 "19561, ‘tax, may, 12, 
$1.05; d f, $1.05 

Shovel pd nn oF 14101, tax, apr, '12, $2. 70; df, 
$2.70 .. 

Trades and ‘labor assem of Grand Forks, 
I » sup 

Ladies ong end felt hat workers 12675, 
tax, june, 12, $7.50; d f, $7.f0; sup, 60c 

Pearl ay "workers 14077, tax, apr, "12 
$16.85; d f, $16.45; sup, 50c 


- Trades assem, Ft Edward, N Y, ‘tax, j, ji, a, 
12 


Central labor union, ‘South Bend, ind. ‘tax, 
jan, *12, to and incl june, ‘12........ 

Labor trades council, De nison, Tex, tax, 
july, 09%, to and inel june, 10. 

Trades and labor council, Ese anaba, Mie h, 
tax, G, "32, J, £, md, 1D 0000-000 

Trades and labor council, Kenosha, Ww is, 
tax, july, ‘ll, to and inel dee, ‘11 

Federal labor 12760, tax, may, 


Federal 


$3.2. 

Federai labor 13125, tax 
80¢ 

Federal labor 8538, tax, ¢ 


Railway postal clerks prot assn 13222, 
apr, °12, Wc; d f, E0c 

Tobacco strippers 10422, tax, apr, ‘1 
df, $2.50 

Scalemens prot 11408, tax, may, 13. . $3; df. $3 

Fur workers 14187, tax, apr, ‘12, $1.20; d f, $1.20 

Elevator a and starters 11¢59, 
tax, may, °12, $13.20; d f, $13.20 e° 

Railroad a. hinists helpers and laborers 
14141, tax, apr, 12, 85c; : 

a 8 ladies garment worke rs union, tax, 


United cloth hat and cap makers of N 
tax, j, f, °12.. 

Chas N Rehrig, Allentown, Pa, sup 

Central labor union, Marceline, Mo, sup... 

Federal labor 12552, tax, apr, °12, $3; d f, $3; 
sup, 50c, - 

Florists. and nursery employes 14134, tax, 
may, ‘12, $1.30; d f, $1.30; sup, 24c 

Suspe nder workers 12282, sup . 

Int! union of pavers, rammermen, flag ay- 
ers, etc, tax, m, a, m, °12, $30; 

Central labor union, Marlboro one vicin- 
ity, Mass, tax, f, m, a, °12.. ... 

Central labor union, New port, R = ‘tax, 
jan, °12, toand incl june, - 

Central labor union, As hamesdt” Wis. tax, 
jan, 12, toand ine! dee, ‘12... 

Central labor union, Worceste r, Mass, tax, 
nov, ‘ll, toand inel may, ‘l2.. 

Egg aa ctors 11254, tax, may, 12, $13.10; 
d f, $13.10. - 

Flour and ce “re al mill : employes 14160, tax, 
m, j, "12, $1.10; d f, $1.1 

Suspender workers 100s, tax, ‘m, 5, 12, $2; 
Fo 

Spr ing and poe ke t knife makers 1: 
nov, ‘ll, to and inclapr, ‘12, $12; d f, $12 

Tele phone operators 10795, tax, may, ’12, 
50c; d f, o0e 

Railroad machinists ‘he ‘Ipe rs and labore rs 
14162, tax, may, °12, $1.60; d f, $1. 

Tunnel and ht construc nese int! 
union of N A, tax, apr, ‘l2.... 

Inti typographical union, tax, apr, 

Laborers prot 8079, sup .. 

Upholsterers intl union of N A, sup 
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Add nothing but water. —:: 





Color guaranteed not to fade or streak 
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21. Central labor 


Federal labor 14251, sup. 

Federal labor 14252, sup ... . 

Crown, cork, and se ‘al ope ratives 14204, ac “et 
sup. 

( ‘entral, labor union, 
a, m™, 

Trades and ‘labor “council, ‘Chillicothe, 
Ohio, tax, jan, 12, to and incl june,’ 

Central labor council, Tacoma, Wash, tax, 
dee, ‘11, to and inel may, °12 

Trades and labor assem, 
tax, j, f, m, "12 .. 

Trades and labor assem, Braine rd, 


tax, j, f, m, "12... 
Federal labor 14167, t 42. $1. 45; df, 


Hartford, Conn, tax, 


Macoutah, Tl, 
“Minn, 
tax, “may, 


Federal labor 12670, ‘tax, may, $ 
$2. F is 

Naiimaker rs "14199, tax, apr, . $1.15; d f, 
Asta rs 14212, on ac ct of per ‘capita 
tax, $21; d f, $21 

Public | ar tencnors assn 10308, tax, ‘a, 
m, j, °12, $2.25; ¢ 2.25.. 

Gas Le rs tase, ton may, 12, $3: df, $3. 

Cut nail workers prot 7029, tax, a, m, j, 12, 
$2.25; d f, $2.25.. ere 
7 workers prot 14123, tax, apr, 12 é 


f, 35c 
Machinists helpe rs eae 1 weees 14122, tax, 
» $1. 


m, @, m, °12, $1.80; 
— nail makers aan . 9656, ‘tax, may, 
2, $1,70; d f, $1.70 
Cc Mo employes 78, tax, a, m, “2, $5: d ry $5 
Riggers prot 11561, tax, apr, °12, $9; d f, $9.. 
Gas and water workers 9840, tax, apr, ‘12, 
$19.75; d f, $19.75... 
Railroad machinists — 
may, "12, $4.95; d f, $4.96 
Bridge laborers 13101, tax, 
85e . 
Hat trimmer rs 5 11504, tax, may, 


helpers "13080, tax, 
112, &e; d f, 


is gizii df, 


ma y , 


$l. 

Mac hinists he Ipe rs and laborers 12962, tax, 
may, ‘12, $2.75. f, $2.75 

Railroad helpers and 
apr, ‘12, $1.40; d f, $1. 
sro of A ee carme n ‘ot A, ‘tax, mM, a, m, ey 


sanerers 14090, tax, 


Journe ymen tailors union of A, 
a, m, ‘l2.... 

Amal meat cutters and butcher workmen 
of N A, tax, m,a, ‘12 

Tri-city central trades coune il, 
City, lll, sup ; ok 

Federal labor l: 048, tax, apr, . 
$4.25; sup, $l ... < 

Federal labor S806, sup. <6 

Federal labor 14244, tax, may, 
E0c; sup, $1.35... 
Assortersand pac kers S316, sup 

Gas workers 11633, tax, a, m, 
$2.50; sup, $1 punen 

Sail and tent make rs. 17 
$1.25; d f, $1.25; sup, $1 . 

Chainmakers 14051, tax, may, 
$1.15; sup, 35c .. 

Federal labor 14253, sup .. 

union, Ithaca, N ¥, 
‘12, to and incl june, ’12.. 

Wisconsin state federation of ‘labor, tax, 
may, "12, to and incl apr, "13 

Trades and labor council, Lima, ‘Ohio, tax, 
jan, °12, to and incl june, ’ 

ae labor union, Philadelphia, Pa, tax, 
jan, °12, to and incl june, ‘12... 

Fede my ‘labor 7479, tax, may, 12, $3. 453 af, 


‘tax, ‘m, 


Granite 


12. #2. ») 50; 


My ‘tax, 


12, $1. 15; d f, 


tax, jan, 


$10 00 
10 00 


9 00 
2 50 


5 00 


21. 


$3.45. 

Fede ral labor 12007, tax, mar, "12, 45¢: df, 45¢ 

—— sarees rs 12600, tax, apr, °12, $1.10; 
df, $1.10 .... 

WwW oreris ‘a 
d f, & 

Machinisis he pe rs 12764, tax, may, 
d f, $5.70 .... 

Tobacco strippe rs "12602, 
d f, $3.25 

Womens prot ‘19721, ‘tax, “apr 

Agricultural laborers 14237, 
75c; d f, 75e .... 

Bricklayers he iper rs. 142 00, 
’ 12, $2. 25; d =. $2.2 25 

Amal lace curtain eperntives of A, 
apr, ‘12. 

Tuck pointers 14180, sup 

Local 12, intl stone pavers, and curb set- 
ters, sup 

Federal labor 14254, sup ° 

Loggers and lumber workers 14256, sup. 

Loggers and lumber workers 14255, acct ‘of 
tax, $250; df, $2.60 

Monongahela Valley central trades ¢ coun- 
cil. Charleroi, Pa, tax, jan, ’12, to and 
incl june, ‘I2.... 

Federal labor 11983, tax, a. m, 22, $5; d f, $5 

a labor 8217, tax, may, "12, $2.60; d f, 
iD chiniitnena 

Badge, banner, re galia, buttonand nove Ity 
workers 14065, tax, a, m, "12, $4.10; d f, $4. 10 

City fire = prot assn 11431, tax, may, ‘12, 
$20; d f, $20.... 
Ne "webaper one mail de liv erers 9463, 
mar, $f0; d f, $50 
Saw ‘ailt yore rs 14100, 
$1.25; d f, $1.25 ... 

New sboys prot 1052, tax, may, 

Machinists he Ipers 128077, tax, apr, 
d f, 85c. 

Flour and ‘ce real mill e mploye: s 14008, tax, 
may, ‘12, 7éc; d f. Téc. 

Laborers prot 12713, 
d f, $1.25. nee 

Sugar worke rs $2.20; 
d f, $2.6 

Cigar escens tobacco strippe: rs 10297, ‘tax, 
may, ‘12, $; df, $8 

Amer bro of slate workers, ‘tax, apr, 

Badge and lodge paraphe rnalia 
9136, tax, june, ‘12, $1.05; d f, $1. on 

Central labor ae Augusta, Hallowe ll, 
and Gardiner, Me, sup : - 

Federal labor 14243, tax, m, 
d f, $5; sup, $8.... 

Suspendermakers 9560, ‘sup. 

United neckwearmakers 11016, sup. 

Federated trades assem, Duluth, 
tax, apr, ‘ll, toand incl mar, ‘12. 

Central Jabor union, Charleston and ‘Vie 
cinity, SC, tax, f, m, a, "I2.. 

Federation of Jabor, Fort 
tax, j, f, m,’ 

Trades and labor ‘asse m, 
tax, j, f, m, ‘12.. 

Federal labor 12696, tax. ‘may, 

Federal labor 11200, tax, a, m, ’ 
70e .. 

Federal labor ‘87 786, 

50 . 


12, SOc; 
12, $5.70 ; 


12767 7, tax, ‘june. 


tax, ‘apr, | 


12, C0c; df, e0c 
tax, apr, ‘12, 


“tax, A, | 


tax, 


tax, 


tax, 


72, 8c; 
tax, may, 


106519, tax, may, 12, 


make rs 


ace t _ 12 
Mii inn, 
Wayne, Ind, 


Bloomington, Til, 


: df, $i 


tax, apr, 12, $1 0; d f, 


Federal labor 11345, tax, may, 2, $1. 45; df, 
Af 
Fe Seoul labor 10829, tax, may, ‘12, $6; df, $6 
Flour and cereal mill conmiawes S 142138, tax 
bal may, °12, 5c; d f, 5c.. 
Stoneware workers 6888, tax, may, 12, £0e: 
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Carnrick’s 
Soluble Food— 


A Milk and Cereal 
Food for Infants, 
Invalids, and — 
peptics 





Carnrick’s Lacto-Preparata 


A Pure Milk Infant’s Food and Per- 
fect Equivalent for Mother’s Milk. 


REED @® CARNRICK 


42 te 46 Germania Ave. 


Zymocide— 


A Colorless, Non- 
Liquid 


poisonous, 
Antiseptic 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 











21. Centre ul labor ‘union, 


Cc loth equipment worke rs 14218, ‘tax, may, 
2, $1.95; d f, $1. 

Gri ain workers asso 11407, 
d f, $3. : 

Tobacco strippers 12046, tax, apr, . . $8: 
a f, ucmiebaee 

Soil pipe make rs ‘and. he Ipet rs 13052, tax, 
may, "12, $2.50; d f, $2.50 

Gardeners and florists 10615, tax, 
$3.10; d f, $3.10.... 

Pole raisers and e lec “tric al assistat nts 72491, 
tax, a, m, 12, $4; d f,$ 

Horse nail workers 7180, sup... . 

Stone planermens 1095, tax, may, °12 
d f, $2.25 ... . Te: es 
tailroad he Ipe rs and laborers 13183, tax, 
may, "12, $2.40; d f, $2.40... 

B otbiacks Sa 11334, tax, apr, 
incl sept, : 

Railroad ee rs ‘and helpers 12F35 
may, "12, $1.75; d f, $1.75..... eos eee os 

Intl jewelry workers union of A, tax, 
m, ‘12. sees 

United bro of ‘let ather 
goods, tax, m, &a, 

Federal labor 11618, sup . 

Laborers prot 11752, sup... 

Cement workers 45, sup 

Suspender workers 11095, sup 

Assorters and packers 8316, sup.. --- 

Vacuum bottle and appar: itus glass blow- 
ers 14201, tax, may, °12, $2.50; d f, $2.0; sup, 
50e ... 


tax, a, m “12,8 


mit ay, 12, 


‘12, to and 


m, a, 


worke! ‘rs on horse 


W oodland, 
Curbstone cutters 14256, sup .......... 
Federal labor 14257, sup 
Federal labor 12367, tax, may, 
Federal labor 12009, tax, apr, *12, { 
Federal labor 12362, tax, may, 1, 3: dt. 31 
Federal labor 9068, tax, m, j, "12, $1: d f, $1.. 
Fede ral labor 8306, tax, may, eS RES 6 f, 
$l. ninco titan 
Fe de rt al labor 14158, tax, may, 12, $6; d f, $6 
Mine rr) water bottlers 11317, tax, a, m, °12, 
$5: d f, $5... ; : is 
nab A block ‘setters 12904, X, a, 
a d . $2 eve 


“Me ’ — 


m, °12, 
12, $3; 
bloc k makers and helpers 12 0% 19, ‘tax. 
"12, 55e; d f, 5 

 pcnmgae liz 


df, 
Hat 
may, 
E > ye? 
f, $1.7 : 
aola be ate rs 12899, ‘tax, may, 
$3.80 
om r y workers intl union of N A, tax, 
Intl compresse d air and foundation work- 
ers “a of U Sand Can, tax, j, f, m, a, 
m, 12 
mt. ‘and cereal mill employes 14213, sup 
Federal labor 14158, sup . 
Neckwear makers 13126, sup 
Louisiana state federation, tax, 
Window cleaners 14258, sup 
Window cleaners 14248, tax, june, °1: 
d f, $2.£0; sup, $1 
Central labor union, Milford, 
jan, ‘12, to and incl dee, °12 
Central trades and labor assem, 
N Y, tax, f, m,a, “12 
Fede ral labor 7241. tax, may, ‘12, 70¢c: df, 70c 
Federal labor ) 


m, j, j, °13 


Mass, tax, 


Elmira, 


12756, tax, apr, *12, $4.25; d f; 


$4.25 

Federal labor 14114, tax, j, f, m, a, ‘12, $1.40; 
ad f, $1.40; sup, $3 .. 

Book keepers, stenographers, and account- 


$1 CO 
3 90 
6 00 
16 00 
5 0 
62 


8 


25. 


ants 12646, tax, june, °12, $3; df, $% 

Egg inspectors 12080, tax, apr, °12, $2: d f, $2 

Flour and cereal mill employes 14229, tax, 
a, m, ‘12, ®ec; df, 8c 

Soft beer bottlers and peddlers 8934, tax, 
may, "12, 75e: d f, T5e 

Railroad machinists helpers and laborers 
14033, tax, m. a, m, °12, $1.20; d f, $1.60 

Bricklayers 14184, tax, mar, °12, 55¢; d f, Fie 

Cementmakers 14061, tax, a, m, ‘12, $7.80; 
d f, $7.80 .. 

Horse nail workers 1G 582, tax, 
d f, 25e 

Gas and wate r workers 1( 678, ‘tax, 
$10; d f, $10 

Railroad helpe rs and 
apr, “12,¢5c; d f, @5c 

Machinis “‘plenmen rs L099, tax, mi Ly, 12, $1a 5; 
df,$le 

Elev tor conductors 
$1.75; d f, $1.75.... 

Bro of railway clerks, tax, j, f, 

Button workers prot 12854, re ae re trike 
benefits 


may, ‘12, 25¢; 
may, ‘12, 
laborers 14108, tax, 


Lais, tax, 1 apr, 12, 


7. Trades and labor assem, Columbus, Ga, tax, 


j. f, m, °12 

Trades and labor assem, Chicago He -ights, 
Ill, tax, a, m, j, ‘12 

Trades and labor coune il, Me mphis, Tenn, 
tax, feb, "12, to and incl july, ‘12 

Trades and labor council, Hancock, Mich, 
tax, jan, ‘12, toand incl june, ‘12 me : 

Trades and labor council, Oneonta, N Y, 
tax, j, f, m, ‘12 

T rades and labor assem, Ce sntralia, 
j. f, m, "12 

Central labor union, Nashua, N H, 
jan, ‘12, to and inel dec, *12 ‘ 

Federal labor 11587, tax, a, m, ‘12, $3; d f, $3. 

Federal labor 12901, tax, a, m, ‘12, $6; d f, $6 

Federal labor 14067, tax, may, °12, $3.50; d f, 
$3.30. 

- oes 11 labor 8339, tax, 


, Til, tax, 


12, $3: df, $3. 
12, $1.60; d f, 


Federal labor 9626, tax, may, 

Fede wal labor S786, tax, may, 
$1.5 

Fede ont labor 
d f, $1.9 

Federal leber 12837, 
$8.55... os 

Federal labor 14 45, tax, m,a, m, °J2, $11.20 
d f, $11.20 esate 

Federal labor 13222, tax, 
SUP -n.aées chen tens 

Gas workers 12740, tax, may, 

Stone bankers 14210, tax, apr, 
$1.50 

Railroad 
may, “12. $1.60; 

Bootblacks prot 
d f, $1.70... 

Ww ry shade worke rs F ‘O91, 
$1.25: , - ae 

U nite _ labore rs 12018, 
d f, $6.25 .. 

Rao de pt labore rs 5 141: 5, ‘ta LX, “may, 

d f, $t 
Roli workers 14147, 
oS hainmake rs 14007, tax, 


11045, 12, $1.95; 


tax, mar. 12, $8.35; a f, 


‘may, “12, 95e ; at, 
‘12, $8 d f, $3. . 
2, $1.50; df, 
machinists 14116, tax, 
df, $1.5 

1OL75, "tos, apr, 


he wee rs 


12, $4.70; 


‘ 
tax, nay, 


tax, apr, 


tax, m,a,m, 
may,’ 
— beds ee makers 12781, tax, a, 
54% 
monk aus cereal mill employes 
may, "2, 9c; d f, Me... 
Metropolitan park dept laborers 14 223, tax, 











. Sign 
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apr, ‘12, %5e; d f, %e 

Journeymen sailmakers 12751, tax, 

12, $2.55; di f, $2.65 

Theater © aneeyes 14089, tax, m, a, 12, $1.20; 
d f, $1. 

Milk son ke er omopteyes apes tax, 
may, "12, $1.15; df 15 ae 

Retail clerks intl prot assn, ‘tax, “apr, 12. e 

Intl shingle weavers union of A, tax, m, 
a. 13 .. 

Federal labor "12837, sup ‘ 

Federal labor 7087, sup. ‘ 

Button workers prot 14219, sup . 

Suspender workers 11261, tax, m, a, m, 12, 
$1.25; d f, $1.25; sup, $10 . 

Teachers prot assn 14240, tax, apr, °12, 35e: 
d f, 35¢; sup, $2.30. 

Railroad helpers and laborers 12775, tax, 
may, ‘12, $2.55; d f, $2.55; sup, 8 

Central labor union, teen. Mass, 
m. a, "12 . 

United 41 
df, $3.05; poled $3.75... ‘ 

Central labor union, Se ranton, Pa, sup.. 

Trades and labor assem, Huntington, W 
Va, tax, jan, *12, toand incl dec, — 

Central labor union, Holyoke, Mass, tax, 
TR, By “TS coccsccescocesses 

Central labor union, LP ek al 
tax, jan. °12, to and ine! dec 

Central labor union, Canton, Ohio, 
jan, ‘12, to and inel june, 

Federal labor 14lsSy, tax, Apr, 
SEO sacs 

Pipe layers 12917, tax, mar, ‘12, 8c; d f, Ne 

Artesian well drillers and levermens 10544, 
tax, may, “12, $1.60; d f, $1. 

Stenographers, typewriters, and book- 
keepers assn Mss, tax, mar, ‘12, 70c; d f, 


may, 


tax, f 


Conn, 


Joe 
Pipe caulkersand repaire rs prot i143, tax, 
may, “12, $5; d : 
Cigar factory tobacco “apie rs 11939, tax, 
apr, "12, $4.50; d f, $4.60... ‘ 
Tuck pointers 14180, tax, m, a, ‘ 2 $1.50 
d f, $1. ; rane 
Porters prot 13:90, tax, may, 12, Lats 
Tobacco strippers 12571, tax, f, m, ‘12, $2.50; 
dl f, $2.80. , 
Federal labor 7501, 
$2.70; sup, $1.25 
Intl wood carvers “assn of N A, ‘tax, m, a, 
m, ‘12.. 

. Trades and labor assem, Alton, Th, 
f, m, ‘1 

Central lJabor 
tax, m, a, m,’ 

Federal labor 12 102, 
$10 

Metal trades we Ipers 14051, 
$1.20; d f, $1. 

Saw mill == ews 14238, tax, june, 
d f, Sse 

Machinists helpers 13107, t 
d f, $5 

Newspaper carriers prot 12831, 
"12, $2.70; 2 

Bottle cainers 10685, tax, may, 
2. % 


tax, a, m, °12, , $2.70; df, 
tax, j, 


_coune il, Kalispe il, ‘Mont, 
tax, a, m, 12, $10; ‘a f, 
tax, m, a, ‘1, 
"12, 85c; 
ax, mar, ‘12, $5; 
tax, may, 
12, $2.25; 


may, ‘1: 


Stone det rric ckmer ns 5 12878, tax, 
df, : 

Nailmakers 14199, sup 

Sugar refinery employes 13053, sup 

Crown, cork, and seal operatives 14201, tax, 
apr, °12, $12.50; d f, $12.50; sup, $3.66 


tackers and local display sign set- 
ters 14259, sup 

Cigar factory tobacco strippers 8156, tax, 
m, a, m, "12, $67.50; d f, $67.60 

Cigarmakers intl union of A, tax, feb, *12 .. 

Premiums on bonds 

Subscriptions Am Fep 

Advertisements AM FED 

Small supplies 


Total 
EXPENSES. 

May, 1912, rent, T A Wickersham 
Organizing expenses,Cal Wyatt 
On account of attorney fees and expenses 

(1d f), Ralston, Siddons & Richardson 
Organizing expenses: J 1) Chubbuck, 

$31.30; KE T Flood, $55.90 


$1 


oO 


£00 00 


. Organizing expenses, C 


1. Strike benefits to federal labor 10829 for 


twentieth week, ending mar 2, ‘12, A 
Hofer, treas te 
Strike benefits to federal labor 98 for 
twenty-sixth week, ending apr 18, 12, C 

Bridges, fin secy treas........ 
Strike benefits to machinist helpers 1012 
for twenty-fifth week, ending apr 13, 
C RChilvers, treas........ 
Strike benefits to mac hinist helpe rs ly042 
og twenty-sixth week, ending apr , °12, 
R Chilvers, treas 
E sa. nses attending British trades union 
congress, Newport, Monmouthshire, En- 
gland, George L Berry 
Organizing expenses: C A Miles, $28.97; 
Cornelius Ford, $12.35; J J Keegan, $51; 
J L Lewis, $50; J D Pierce, $50; C E Fin- 
negan, $48 
Salary, -* e employes, meee ending may 
2: RL Guard, $0; DF Manning, $25; 
“ A ptt, $19: LA yp te, $25: J EK 
Giles, $20; D L Bradley, $18; F L Faber, 
$18; IM Rodier > 1 M Lauber, $18; 
H Howlin, $18; A E Hawkins, $15; G 
Boswell, $16; D J Nielsen, $15: RS 
Thomas, $14; M Webster, $19.85: S Lank- 
ford, $16; F K Carr, $14; C R Breneman., 
$18: E R Brownley, $138; W von Ezdorf, 
15; F E Waggaman, $14; M M Connell, 
i2; E N Parsons, $17: S E Woolls, $17; 
N E Lynch, $11: S B Woolls, $l; E J 
Tracy, $9.58; H B Andrew, $9.38; H K 
Myers, $15; G P Boswell, $9; A E Knight, 
$11.70; LA Brudger (5 days), $12.50; EC 
Monahan, $17 
Addressing, folding, and enclosing circu- 
lars in enve lopes: A T Rodier, $6; EB 
Kane, $75 J Me Donald, $7.60; D H 
Sprague, $7.50; M V Simms, $7.5); P E 
Tritipoe, $3 
3,000 2-¢ stamped envelopes, P © dept 
Organizing expenses, Robert Porter 
Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton 
Organizing expenses, Santiago Iglesias 
Legislative expenses, J A Moffitt 


- Organizing expenses, Guiseppe Cardinale 
s 


Legislative expenses, A EK Holder 


. One purple copy ribbon, Underwood Type- 


writer co 

Telegrams, Western Union Telegraph co 

Organizing expenses: J D Pierce, $100; J L 
Lewis, $100 ......... . 

Telegrams (organizing expenses), Western 
Union Telegraph co 

5,000 1-c, $50; 1,000 2-c, $20; 400 4-c, $16; 100 
5-c, $5; 100 6-c, $6; 100 8-c, $8; stamps, PO 
dept 

Organizing expenses: T H Flynn, ee 
H T Keating, $59.88; William Bork, $61. 
J B Dale, $20; John J Cunningham, $52.7: 
EK T Flood, ‘$58.00: GE oo $34.1 
David Kreyling, $11.30; A Flett, $53.65; 
Joseph Tylkoff, $69.86; r F Duffy, $53.50; 
E E Greenwalt, $;C O Young, $53; Henry 
Streifier, $51.40; H L Eichelberger, $49.15; 
J P Sorensen, $62.75; W E Terry, $53.10; 
Hugh Frayne, $99.95 

Strike benefits to federal labor 9626 for 
twenty-seventh week, ending apr 2, ‘12, 
W E Gould, secy, and Henry Bartelt, 
res 

Strike benefits to machinists helpers 12345 
four twenty-eighth week, ending apr 27, 
‘12. F A Walters, rec and fin secy 

Strike benefits to machinists helpers 12661 
for twenty-ninth week, ending may 4, 
12. H E Simmons, ree secy treas 

Strike benefits to mechanics helpers 12864 
for twenty-sixth week, ending apr 13, "12, 
M W Donclin, treas 

Strike benefits to mechanics helpers 12864 
for twenty-seventh week, ending apr 20, 
12, M W Donclin, treas 

Organizing expenses: C P Taylor, $28.20; W 
H Hilfers, $20 

EK Finnegan 

Salary as treasurer of the A F of L from 
jan 1, ‘12, to july 1, 12, John B Lennon, 
treas 

Expenses entertaining C Legien and A 
Baumeister, John B Lennon 

Organizing expenses: F H MeCarthiy,$54.40; 
‘A Miles, $29.58; C W Woodman, $8.90 


579 


$260 (0 


248 00 
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13. Strike benefits to button workers prot 
2854 for thirty-first week, ending apr 8, 
D F Borgstadt, secy treas, and 0 C 


530 


8. Balance of strike benefits to tobacco strip- 
pers 12600 for sixth week, ending jan 20, ‘12, 1 
Paula Davila, pres, and Saturnina Quiles, 12, 
secy $16 00 Wilson, business agent. nad 

9. Organizing expenses: J J Keegan, $51; J P Organizing expenses, H L Eichelberger 44 
Sorensen, $51.20; C O Young, $57.50; J D Organizing expenses, Hugh Frayne 108 33 

Stamps: 5,100 l-c, $50; 2,000 2-c, $40; 400 6-c, 


$2,044 


Chubbuck, $33.35; Guiseppe Cardinale, $24 217 15 


. Salary, office employes, week ending may 
Il, "12: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; DF 
Manning, $25; L A Gaver,$19; LA Sterne, 
$25; J E Giles, $20; D L Bradley, $18; F L 
Faber, $19.28; I M Rodier, $17; I M Lau- 
ber, $18; W H Howlin, $22.30; A E Haw- 
kins, $15; G A Boswell, $16: D J Nielsen, 
$15; R S Thomas, $14; M Webster, $18: 8 
Lankford, $16; F K Carr, $'4; C R Brene- 
man, $13; E R Brownley, $13; W von Ez- 
dorf, ao A E Ww aggaman, $14; M M Con- 

N Parsons, $1820; S E 

7 N E Lynch, $11; S B Woolis, 

; EJ Tracy, $9: H B Andrew, $9.33; H 

K Myers, $15; G P Boswell, $9; A E Knight, 
$12.45; L A Brudger, $15; EC Monahan, $17 

Expenses, industrial education commit- 
tee, Frank Duffy 

Addressing, folding, and inclosing circu- 
lars in envelopes: E B Kane, 2: B L Cal- 
houn, $6; M V Simms, $6; P be ag 
$6; J McDonald, $6; DH BAB, $6; A 
Rodier, $6 

Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton 

Salary, office employe (4 days), week end- 
ing may ll, *l2?, EK C Howard 

Expenses, industrial education 
tee, Stuart Reid 

Organizing expenses, Santiago Iglesias 

Legislative expenses, J A Moffitt 

Organizing expenses, Cal Wyatt... 

Strike benefits to machinist helpers 1 252 
for twenty-fifth week, ending apr 6, °12, 
G 8 Nelson, fin secy. 

Strike benefits to machinist helpers 12764 
for seventeenth week, ending feb 10, ‘12, 
Patrick Coyle, treas....... 

Strike benefits to machinists he -Ipers 12764, 
for eighteenth week, ending feb 17, °12, 
Patrick Coyle, treas. : ast 

Strike benefits to federal labor 10829 for 
twenty-first week, ending mar 9%, °12, A 
eee a ; 

Strike benefits to federal labor 9##8 for 
twenty-seventh week, ending apr 20, ‘12, 
C Bridges, fin secy treas 

Expenses, industrial education committee, 
James Wilson...... 

Legislation expenses, Jerome 
A E Holder. $42 

Expenses,industrial education ‘committee 
c H Winslow 

Organissae expenses: J J 
$162: David Kreyling, $7 

Expenses, industrial educ ation commit- 
tee, Jas E Roach 


commit- 


“Jones, $0; 


Fitzpatrick, 


3. Contribution to Am FED, Thomas Reece 


Strike benefits to machinist helpers and 
laborers 12845 for twenty-ninth week, end- 
ing may 4, ‘12, F A Walters, rec and fin 
secy . 

Strike benefits to federal labor 9626 for 
twenty-eighth week, ending apr 29, ‘12, 
W E Gould, fin secy, and Henry Bartelt, 
pres ° 

Organizing expe nses: J L Lewis, $52.22; J D 
Pierce, $37.49; J D Pierce, $£0 
sjalance of strike benefits to button work- 
ers prot reo for twenty-sixth week, end- 
ing mar 4, DD) F Borgstadt, secy treas, 
and OC W wD, business agent. 

Balance of strike benefits to button work- 
ers prot 12854 for twenty-seventh week, 
ending mar ll, 12, D F Borgstadt, secy 
treas, and OC Wilson, business agent 

Balance of strike benefits to button work- 
ers prot 12854 for twenty-eighth week, 
ending mar 18, ‘12, D F Borgstadt, secy 
treas, and OC Wilson, business agent 

Balance of strike benefits to button work- 
ers prot 12854 for twenty-ninth week, 
ending mar 2, ‘12, D F Borgstadt, secy 
treas, and O C Wilson, business agent.... 

Balance of strike benefits to button work- 
ers prot 12854 for thirtieth week, ending 
apr 1, "12, D F Borgstadt, secy treas, and 
Oocw a. business agent 


$20; POdept... 

Organizing e xpenses: H T Keating, $55.02: 
P F Duffy, $51.80; J B Dale, fu; W E 
Terry, $1: T H Flynn, $55.70; William 
Bork, $60.75; J A Franklin, $85.32; J A Flett, 
$57.25; Cal Wyatt, $62.40; Joseph Tylkoff, 
‘ Henry Streifler, $53.75; E T Flood, 

; John J Cunningham, $51.. 

E xpenses, industrial education committe e, 
Agnes Nestor 

Organizing expenses, George Neesham. 


. Organizing expenses, C E Finnegan.. 


Strike benefits to machinists helpers iséai 
for thirtieth week, ending may 1I, ‘12, H 
E Simmons, rec secy treas 


insurance pr outde thenn on offic e fur niture and 
fixtures, W Vest co 

Printing 1,000 reports of the A F of L rep- 
resentative at Budapest, Hungary, The 
Law Reporter Printing co.. ‘ 

Clippings, National Press Intl co. 

One book, Brentanos 

Two picture frames, Ames & co : : 

2 reams noé6legal paper, $2; 4 reams no4 
letter paper, $2.60; Remington Type- 
writerco aapeuiniann a 

Printing may, ‘l12,AM FED, The Law Re- 
purter Printing co........ Boek 

Seals, J Baumgarten & Sons co 

Repairing 1 chair, $1.25; framing 2 pic- 
tures, $1.60: recaning 1 chair, $1; 1 cooler 
stand, $3.75; 3 pictures framed, $2.10; re- 
caning arm chair, $1.50; removing ink 


from 6 tables damaged while rented, $3; 
3 armchairs, $23.25; 1 costumer, $2.50; P 


J Nee co 
1,000 white cards, L ibrary Bureau... 
Electrical fixtures, E F Brooks co 
Organizing expenses: C W Woodman, 
$61.60; F H McCarthy, $50.68.__. 


. Expenses attending E C meeting, Wash- 


John R 


ington, D C: Jos F Valentine, $93; 
Wm 


Alpine, $144; James Duncan, $97.80; 
D Huber, $146.30 
a office employes, week ending may 
J Kelly, $30; R LGuard, $30; DF 
BARA, $35.71; L A Gaver, $19: LA 
Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $20; D L Bradley, 
$18; F L Faber, $18; I M Rodier, $17; IM 
Lauber, $18: W H Howlin, $18; A E 
Hawkins, $15; G A Boswell, $16; D J 
Nielsen, $15; RS Thomas, $14; M Webster, 
$21.36; S Lankford, $16; F K Carr, $14; C 
R Breneman, $13; E R Brownley, $16.68; 
W von Ezdorf, $15; F E Waggaman, $14; 
M M Connell, $18.14; E N Parsons, $18.21; 
S E Woolls, $17; E C Howard, $15;N E 
Lynch, $11; S B Woolls, $11; E J Tracy, 
$13.23; H B Andrew, $12.65; H K Myers, 
$15: GP Boswell, $0: A E Knight, $12; I 
A > udger, $15; EC Monahan (4 3-7 days), 
$12. 

Adc ay folding and inclosing circu- 
lars in envelopes: B L Calhoun, $9; E 
B Kane, $9 ; . é 

Expenses atte nding E C meeting, Wash- 
ington, DC: John Mitchell, $99.70; James 
O'Conne 11, $56; H B Perham, $96.80; John 
B Le nnon, $171.80; Frank Morrison, secy, 


Contribution to AM FED, Hans Fehlinger 
Organizing expenses: C A Miles, $32.63; C 
O Young, $0.75; J DChubbuck, $36.80 

Strike benefits to federal labor 9993 
twenty-eighth week, ending apr 27, ° 
C Bridges, fin secy treas 

Legislative expe nses: Grant Hamilton, $51; 
J A Moffitt, $52.25; A E Holder, $40...... 

Organizing ex pense Ss, Santiago, Iglesias. a 

Refund on ledgers and day books re- 
turned, John G Meiler....... 

Refund of duty charges paid on shipme nt 
of supplies, Arch Logan, secy 


18. Printing :60,000declarations, 4-pages folded, 


$100; 2,00 letter circulars, 4- pages, $12: 
9,000 receipts, $22.40; The Trades Unionist 
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Qo 


HUNTE 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


@s) @s) 


RIPENED BY AGE 
THE PERFECTION 
OF PURITY 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 











20. One 


Daily and Sunday Post from jan 1, ‘12, to 
dec 31, 12, F C Steinmetz........ 

Expenses, industrial education commit- 
oe ee 

Organizing expenses, Guiseppe C ardinale, 
$21.25; J B Dale, $20; J P Sorensen, $52.10 

Underwood duplicator (less 10 per 
cent and exchange of one no 8 self-ink- 
ing neostyle), Underwood Typewriter co 
can of purple ink, $2; l qr no 15 stencil 
paper, $1.70; } qr no 18stencil paper, $1.70; 
1 can purple ink, $2; 1 qr no 15 stencil 
paper, $1.70; 6cloth pads, 38c; lqrnol5 
stencil paper, $1.70; lcan purple ink, $2; 
1 qr 15 stencil paper, $1.70; 1 can of pur- 
ple ink, $2; lean of purple ink, $2; lar 
no 15 stencil paper, $1.70; 1 can purple 
ink, $2; 1 qr no 165 stencil paper, $1.70; 
total $24.28; less 20 per cent or $4.85; 
Underwood Typewriter co 

Ledgers, A Zichtl & co....... 

Printing: 2,500 copies instructions 
organizers, $210; 4 extra pages, $9; 5, 
4-page circulars, $21; revising and taking 
proofs lists of organizers, $7.70; revising 
and taking proofs lists of organizations, 
$10.45; LG Kelly Printing co. 

Strike benefits to federal labor 10829 for 
twenty-second week, ending mar 16, ’12, 
A Hofer, treas 

Strike benefits to federal labor 10829 = 
twenty-third week, ending mar 23, ‘12, 
PN RENE Se EE 

Strike benefits to machinists helpers and 
laborers 13042 for twenty-seventh week, 
ending apr 27, ‘12, C R Chilvers, treas 

Strike benefits to machinists helpers 12345 
for thirtieth week, ending may 1l, ‘12, F A 
Walters, rec and fin secy 

Strike benefits to federal labor 9626 for 
twenty-ninth week, ending may 6, °12, 

a. Gould, secy, and Henry Bartelt, 


Strike benefits to mechanics helpers 12864 
for twenty-eighth week,ending apr 27, 


258 15 


220 00 


220 00 


36 00 


88 00 


20. 


‘12, M W Donclin, treas.... 

Strike benefits to mechanics he ipers 12864 
for twenty-ninth week, ending may 4, °12, 
M W Donclin, treas................ 

Organizing e Spomeess William Bork, $69.01; 
Cal Wyatt, $56.97 

Strike benefits to machinists helpers 12962 
for twenty-sixth week, ending apr 13, *12, 
G 8 Nelson, fin secy 

Printing 9,000 envelopes, $il. 25 ; 
report blanks, $37.50; J P Dunn & Bro...... 

Organizing expenses, Hugh Frayne.......... 


5,500 strike 


22. 5,000 additional copies of speech of Repre- 


3. Organizing 


24. oar, 


sentative I R Sherwood, G F Parish 

Strike benefits to machinist he)pers 12764 
for nineteenth week, ending feb 24, '12, 
Patrick Coyle, treas.... 

Strike benefits to mac -hinist he Ipers 12764 
for twentieth week, ending mar 2, ‘12, 
Patrick Coyle, treas........ 

Expense, legisjative work in W ashington, 
railroad fare, 
DC, and return, 
phone and salary, 
Jerome Jones... 

Organizing expenses: T H Flynn, $54.86; 

L Eichelberger, $66.50; P F Duffy, $52; 
L Lewis, $82.24; H T Keating, $56.26 ; a i: 
Neesham, $26.10; W E Terry, $51; B F 
Shearod, $40: C P Taylor, $35; JA Fle att, 
$52.98; F H McCarthy, $48.63; E T Flood, 
$60; John J Cunningham, $51; John J 
Fitzpatrick, $10; John J Fitzpatrick, $43; 
Henry Streifier, $62.90; J J Keegan, $72.50; 
J J Keegan, $51 

Expenses, two trips, Washington to Har- 
risburg, Pa, and Philadelphia, Pa, and 
return, R L Guard 

expenses: 

E Finnegan, $49.60; 


hotel bill, telegrams, 
twenty-five days, 


Joseph Ty lkoff, 
$69.86; C CW Wood- 
man, $30 
Expenses atte nding British Trades U _— 
Congress as delegate from A F of L, J H 
Walker. 
Organizing expe nses: Herbert Barke or, $10; 
Santiago Iglesias, $40; B F Shearod, $20... 
office employes, week ending may 
‘lz: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; DF 
, $25; L A Gaver, $19; LA Sterne, 
$25; J E Giles, $20; D L Bradley, $18; FL 
Faber, $18; I M Rodier, $17; I M Lauber, 
$19.59: W H Howlin, $18:A E Hawkins,$15; 
G A Boswell, $17.62: D J Nielsen, $19.10; R 
S Thomas, $]14; M Webster, $18; S Lank- 
ford, $16; F K Carr, $14; C R Breneman, 
$138; E R Brownley, $138: W von Ezdorf, 
$15.98 ; F E Waggaman., $14; M MConnell, 
4s 57 ; E N Parsons, - ; SE Woolls, $17; 
Howard, $15.54; N E Lyaoch, $11; SB 
w sole SL: EJ Tracy , $9.32; H B Andrew, 
$9.59; H K Myers, $15; G P Boswell, $9; A 
E Knight (6 4-7 days), $11.14 
Addressing, folding, and enclosing circu- 
lars in envelopes: 
houn, $6 .... 
Legislative expenses, Grant “Hamiiton.. 
Organizing expenses: J P Sorensen, $61. 15; 
C A Miles, $31.82; Guiseppe Cardinale, 
$23.25; J DC hubbuck, Se 
Strike benefits to machinist helpers 12661 
for thirty-first week, ending may 18, ‘12, 
f Simmons, rec fin secy.. “ 


. Legislative expenses, J A Moffitt... 


Organizing expenses: Pascual Jordan, $10; 
Pascual Jordan, $10; Pascual Jordan, $10: 
C C Zeigle r. $10; J D Pierce, $80.80; C O 
Young, $50.25; William Bork, $60.............. 

Legislative e ape nses, A E Holder 

Attorney fees and expenses in connection 
with the hatters case, 2-c hatters assess, 
Frank L Mulholland... to SER 

Organizing expenses, F ‘A Irwin... 

Translating German, W von Ezdort... 

Expenses, Washington, DC, to New York 
City and return, Frank Morrison, secy.. 

Strike benefits to machinist helpers 12345 
for Qe. first week, ending may 18, °12, 
F A Walters, rec and fin secy... 

Strike benefits to federal labor 9983 for 
twenty-ninth week, ending may 4, ‘12, 
C Bridges, fin secy treas 

Strike benefits to federal labor 9085 for 
first week, ending may 11, ‘12, Frank 
Insley, secy, and Fred Shaw, pres 


Atlanta,Ga, to Washington, 


E B Kane, $9; B L Cal- 


$52 00 


52 00 
125 98 
100 00 
48 75 
84 55 
12 20 
16 00 


16 00 


990 91 


16 78 


149 46 


5EO 00 


70 00 


231 06 
40 00 


372 57 
20 00 
75 


16 85 


84 00 
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27. Organizing expenses: William Bork, $6.05; 


Hugh Frayne, $88.95; Pasquale Di Neri, 
$17.20; H T Keating, $62.60; Henry Streif- 
ler, $46.76; Placido Comunale, $22; J B 
Dale, $20; John J Cunningham, $57; H L 
Eichelberger, $43; GE _—— $18.95... 


28. Organizing expenses, W E T 


Strike benefits to federal labor 9626 for 
thirtieth week, ending may 13, 12, W E 
Gould, secy, and Henry Bartelt, pres.... 

Organizing expenses: F H McCarthy, 
$56.10; T H Flynn, $65.70; P F Duffy, $54.60; 
J A Flett, $60.15 


29. Per capita tax to union label trades depart- 


ment A F of L for f, m, a, 12, Thomas F 
ts HUI IL, i cunina xddveeosecs cokes . 
Supplies: new point for pen, $1.50; re- 
pointing pen, 75c; 2 doz stenographers 
books, $1; 1 gross pens, 90c; 1 invoice 
book, $2.50; 12 boxes carbon paper, $42; 
l ream of RK R manila paper, 38c; 530 mail- 
ing tubes, $5; 1doz thumb tacks, 10c; link 
well, $3.50; 2 blotter pads, $2; 1 scrap- 
book, $1; 50 photo mailers, $1.90; 3 qts of 
paste, $1.95; 1 qt of ink, $1.25; 2 doz sten- 
ographers books, $1; 1 doz ruled pads, $1; 
8 ink eradicators, 75c; 1 rubber ruler, 60c; 
3,000 no 18 envelopes, $18.18; 1,000 blot- 
ters, $2.25; % gross pencils, $2.25; 1 gross 
pens, 66c ; 2 neostyle pads, 20c; Typewriter 
and Office Supply co 

Two tubes of ink, 70c; and 1 box of stencil 
frames, $1; 3 

Towel service, Fowler Mfg co. 

Repairs to typewriters, L C Smith and 
Brothers Typewriter co. 

One months salary, Samuel Gompers, pres 

One months salary, Frank Morrison, secy 

Fee, m 0, 35c; newspapers and magazines, 
$1.94; freight and expressage, $7.90; 1 
duster, 7c; hauling and drayage, $6.25; 
notary fee, 35e: apron for use in operating 
duplicator, 2c; matches, 40c; grain 
alcohol, 20c; benzine, 40c; phone, 1l5c; 
+ ea due, 62c; car tickets, $10.50; J E 
SE aadek cathwea nbs enah Ma eebonvedceszedesee 

Hauling Am FrEp, Thos Jones.............. 

Postage on.Am FED, P O dept 


29. Commissions for advertising contracts for 
mar, ‘12 $1,143 60 
Expenses for month of may, 12, Samuel 
EI ERE ae 228 3 
Strike benefits to button workers prot 
12864 for thirty-second week, ending apr 
15, 12, D F Borgstadt, secy treas, and O 
C Wilson, business agent 
‘ Organizing expenses: E T Flood, $66. 15; Cc 
E Finnegan, $49.56........................... 
Lerislative expenses, J A Moffit.. 
Carpentering work, Geo Ww Flather.. " 
One Underwood typewriter, less 10 pere ent 
and credit on a Smith Premier type- 
writer, Underwood Typewriter co. 
Organizing expenses: J L Lewis, $33; 
Keegan, $53; C A Miles, omnes; Cal W ES, 
$77.94; Joseph Tylkoff, $64.21..................... 
Strike benefits to wens my workers 11294 
for first week, ending may 15, ‘12, Emily 
Smith, pres, and Hattie Wilmes, secy 
Organizing expenses, C W Woodman 
Refund of tax paid in advance for tri-city 
trades council, Granite city, Ill, T M 
Cavanaugh, secy... 
31. Stamps received and used, Frank Morri- 
Tata a at 


ES ee ee NRE 


RECAPITULATION. 


Balance on hand April 30, 1912...... sileitcedn $125,970 15 
Receipts for month of May, ie cca _16, 559 94 


| ae : PASE $142,530 09 
Expenses for month of May, 1912. 25,208 45 


Balance on hand May 31, 1912.......... $117,321 64 


In general fund $26,464 97 
In defense fund for local trade and federal 
labor unions. 90,856 67 
Total sibs $117,321 64 
FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L. 
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DO NOT REPLACE YOUR WORN CARPET WITHANEW ONE 


The new one will harbor dust and germs and will wear out just the same as the old one did. Our 
Parquetry, or Mardwood Floors, are beautiful, clean, sanitary, and will last as long as your house, 
Our new design book consists of photographs direct from the flooring. These are printed in the natural 


wood colors. Send for one. 


WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING & LUMBER CO. Rochester, N.Y.; New Albany, Ind. 


BROMO- 
* SELTZER 


FOR 


HEADACHES 


10¢,25¢ 50¢ & $1°° Bottles: 


HERMAN VOSSNACHKH, Jr., INC. 


The largest dealers in 


FINE HARDWOOD FLOORING, Parquet Flooring Strive otidieg 
gas wyner Borders, Nails, Caster Cups, Brush hes, Baildi 
aper, c. - © © 


213-215 East 44th Street 83 33 83 33 NEW YORK CITY 


Freight Charges are soe 
Prepaid 
on assorted orders of $5.00 and above to all 
railroad stations in these States: 
N York West Virgini New H hi 
New Jersey Peaneyivania Massaghanetts. WITH THE 


Delaw Ohi Rhode Island 
iaryiend Maine Counectiont UNION LABEL 


Virginia Vermont Washington, D.C. 









































XPRESS charges are prepaid on all 
assorted orders of $5.00 and above 

to all places within fifty miles of 
New York. Express charges are also 
prepaid on all assorted orders of 
$10.00 and above to all places within a BS 
one hundred miles of New York. :: If you cannot get these stockings 
from your local dealer or through 
Our catalog gives fuller detail including our agent in your section, on receipt 
wagon deliveries in New York and of money we will mail them to you 

to neighboring suburbs. ancy. 


I ey ; ; s 
If you haven’t it, let us send it to you ae EE 

whiteleet + + + $1.50 per doz. 
Heavy Cotten, black andian $1.59" “ 


PARK & TILFORD ae ee - Ty 


Groceries, Wines, and Cigars " Fine Cotion, in black + $150 ~ 
NEW YORK Ostrander Hosiery Mills 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
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<ccpaiamaemma mae alata iceman ae RRR Nal 


Ask for the Button on Your Overalls 
that 


WILL NOT PULL OFF IN 
THE LAUNDRY 








ROAD ORI ORAOANOANOANOANORIOA 





Dale ale alo <a) alee] a] a]b“a]b aba) a) ale ab alh aly ab alh alt alb alba] bala) 
PIOEIORNORDOAD OB IOAIOY 


WT Made by a for ¢ 
e amples to g 
Universal Button Company rou | 


“Our Fastener” ‘ e Dealer 
[Detroit, Mich. 
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=—Home= | “BITULITHIC” 


Telephone 
Company PAVEMENT 


of Michigan ON EARTH 


THE BEST 


LOCAL AND LONG 


DISTANCE Southern 
Bitulithic Company 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 





INSTANT SERVICE 
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BREAD AND MILK 


| AN IDEAL SUMMER DIET | 


Bread and milk is as near a perfect diet 
as any two articles of food can be. It not only 
provides a full measure of nourishment, but it 
tastes good as well. 

The milk, as you know, must be clean and 
pure, and should retain its natural proportion 
of butter-fat. 

And the bread should be light and full, of 
wholesome flavor, as it will be if made with 


Fleischmanns Yeast 


There’s as much difference in quality in 
bread as there is in milk. To insure the best 
bread, see that it is made with FLEISCHMANN’S 
YEAST. 


Tell your wife or mother to write for our new 


; 


$ RECIPE BOOK containing nearly a half hun- ? 
dred selected recipes—FREE ON REQUEST. 





THE FLEISCHMANN CO. 


701 Washington Street - - NEW YORK CITY 
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When you need 
a Pill 


Allcock’s |""2>: 


PLASTER 


Brandreths 


The World's Greatest External Remedy PILL 
Entirely Vegetable. 
For CONSTIPATION, 
BILIOUSNESS, HEAD- 
ACHE, DIZZINESS, IN- 


DICESTION, or any dis- 
order ortsing Sew an impure 


Allcock’s is the original and genu- 
ine porous plaster. It is a standard 
remedy, sold by druggists in every 
part of the civilized world. 


Apply Wherever there is Pain. equal 


state of the blood, it has no 





American Ink Co. 


12 DUANE STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 





If you need LEATHER BELTS to complete your Uniforms 


Labor Day “ivx" Strike 


your Dealer for Belts bearing the 
Union Laser of the Travelers’ Goods 
and Leather Novelty Workers’ 
Union—the only official label. ; 


FACTORY 


This Label is Stamped on all Belts 
Manufactured by 


The T. G. Riordan Manufacturing Co- 


2010-2012 W. Kinzie St. - - Chicago, I}. 














No plan of State Insurance, 


Employers’ Liability nor 
Workmen’s Wage Insurance 


INCLUDES 24 HOURS A DAY 


Insurance, 


INCOME INSURANCE DOES 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


H. G. B, ALEXANDER, President 


CHICAGO 


is the LARGEST Health and Acci- 
dent Insurance Company in 
the world. 


Send a postal card to him 


It costs nothing to find out how little 
‘Income Insurance” Costs, Write right now. 














UNION LABEL 





If you cannot get these stockings 
from your local dealer or through 
our agent in your section, on receipt 
of money we will mail them to you 


free of charge. 

Gents’ Fine Mercerized + $5.00 per doz. 

- “ Lisle Thread + S300" “ 

» “ Cashmere . ia 
All Staple Colors, Fine Cotton, black, tan and 
whitefeet - + + $1.50 per doz. 

Heavy Cotton, black andian $1.50“ “ 
Ladies’ Mercerized, black and tan $3.00 doz, 
“ Cashmere - - + $3.00 “ 
“ Fine Cotton, in black «+ 


Ostrander Hosiery Mills 


LITTLE FALLS, N, Y. 
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Freight Charges are 
Prepaid 


| = (7 = = 
\ LA i un on assorted orders of $5.00 and above to all 
“" \ | | dl 1 railroad stations in these States: 
\ New York West Virginia New Hampshire 


New Jersey Pennsylvania Massachusetts 
STRIKE LIFT DRIVE Delaware Ohio Rhode Island 


: s Maryland Mai Cc ticut 
No Strain When Nailin, Virginia Yorment Washington, D.C 
JUUE = XPRESS charges are prepaid on all 
**for the mechanic with an ambitior to succeed” — — co Sos 
to ali places within fifty miles o 
= oo ay — New York. Express charges are also 
; 7 momar? prepaid on all assorted orders of 


or from us, deli i ~ 
Worth ten times perry Ring © commen $10.00 and above to all places within 


hammer — costs three times more to make. one hundred miles of New York. :: 


DOUBLE CLAW HAMMER Co. 
453 Broad Our catalog gives fuller detail including 
START Brooklyn, N.Y. wagon deliveries in New York and 


Pulls The to neighboring suburbs. 
re Out If you haven’t it, let us send it to you. 


PARK & TILFORD 


Groceries, Wines, and Cigars 
NEW YORK 


























“BITULITHIC” 


Telephone 
Company PAVEMENT 


THE BEST 


of Michigan ON FARTS 


“ae Southern 
Bitulithic Company 
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Laborers 
Have Advanced To 








eeeees 


POSS SSESSSOESOSOSO*OSOO®S 


Y 


89 76 
Draftsmen | Contractors 


370 
Firemen 


432 
Machinists 


174 451 580 
Foremen and Stationary Other 
Superintendents Engineers Occupations 


Through I.C.S. Training 


Two Thousand One Hundred Seventy-Two Laborers 
have voluntarily written to us that the International 
Correspondence Schools opened to them the door to 
increased pay, promotion, and prosperity in new posi- 
tions and occupations. This is the very best evidence 
of results accomplished by I. C. S. students. 

These men are making their spare time increase their 
wages, build homes, and win independence. If you 
are not one of them, you are neglecting a great oppor- 
tunity—neglecting your duty to yourself and those 
dependent upon you. 

The I. C. S. have taken thousands upon thousands 
of men and fitted them for larger and better-paying 
positions. What we have done for others, we can do 
for you. I. C. S. Courses are adapted to meet your 
particular need, for by a Course you can rise to a larger 
and more prosperous career. 

Mark and mail the coupon. It will bring to you, 
without cost or obligation, full information about the 
promotion you wish to secure. 


Mark and Mail the Coupon TODAY 


e@eeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeoeeeoeo eee ee eee ee 
International Correspondence Schools 
Box 844, SCRANTON, PA. 


Please explain, without further obligation on my part, how I 
can qualify for a larger salary and advancement to the 
position, trade, or profession before which I have marked X, 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertising Man 
Show-Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Illustrating 
Civil Service 

Chemist 

Textile Manufacturing 
English Branches 
Automobile Running 





Concrete Construction 
Electrical Engineer 
Electric Lightin 
Mechanical Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Surveyor 

Stationary Engineer 
Building Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Architect 

Structural Engineer 
Plumb. & Steam Fitting 
Mining Engineer 














Name 
St. and No. 


City State__ 





Present Occupation 
SHOOTS EEO EOE EM 





eee 2000008 





See eee eeeeeeeeseeeseesesetts 








PERFECT TEAM WORK 
OF PERFECT UNITS 


That Is What Wins the Typewriter Game 


The L. C. Smith @ Bros. Typewriter 
(BaLt-BearinG, LONG-WEARING) 
is a rare and unusual combination of mechanical features of 
superior excellence, each of which is designed, 
First—To do its individual work better than it could 
be done in — other way. And, 
Second—To work so smoothly and accurately, in 
conjunction with all the others, that the completed 
result is just as perfect as the work of any individ- 
ual part. Send for free descriptive matter today 
L. C. SMITH 2 BROS. TYPEWRITER CO. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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BACCOCO, | 
DETROIT. MICH. 
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The first brand of Union 
Tobacco ever produced 





SAVE:LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 
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WHICH IS BETTER— 


No Life Insurance, worry and doubt about 
the future—ora Prudential Policy, security 
and peace of mind? Write for information 
of policies to Department 112. 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Founded by John F. Dryden, Pioneer of industrial Insurance in America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 


Forrest F. Dryden, 
President. 


HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 











PRENTISS PATENT VISES 


PRENTISS VISE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


W.R. OSTRANDER & CO. 





Electrical 
Supplies 
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NAMED SHOES 
<u &S e 
WORKERS UNION ARE 


FREQUENTLY 
UNIONS (STAM 


MADE IN 
Factory NON-UNION 


FACTORIES 





Do Not Buy Any Shoe 


No matter what its name, unless it 
bears a plain and readable impression 
of this Union Stamp. 

All Shoes without the Union Stamp 
are always Non-Union. 

Do not accept any excuse for absence 
of the Union Stamp. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


Joun F. Tosin, Pres. Cuas. L. Batne, Sec.-Treas, 
246 Summer Street - Boston, Mass. 








This is the Label of the 


Journeymen Tailors’ 
Union of America 








When you pur- 
chase Custom Made 
Clothing insist on having 
this Label attached to 
each garment. 


E. J. BRAIS, General Seeretary 
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WEAR. ots Glaslic 
THE oe f= TRADE MARK “Up 


REG US Pat. Off 


SCRIVEN 
UNDERWEAR 


When youorderunder- 
wear, be particular to 
gee that It has the 

riven Stamp on it 
and you will then cet 
a garment that will 
give you absolute 
comfort with great 
durability. 

We guarantee 
satisfaction and <S 
relleve yeu from <4 

ur underwear ~~ 
anoyance. 


Think what this means 
te you. 





Send for our catalogue 
which illustrates our 
Extensive Line. 


Order from your local 
Haberdasher, 


J. A. SCRIVEN COMPANY, Sole Manufacturers 
16-18 East 15th Street - - New York City,N. Y. 





The 


GREAT FIRES 


of the past year, causing 
enormous loss of lives 
to industrial workers, 
should cause them to 
insist upon strictly 


Fireproof Construction. 


“KROMPOLITE” 
FLOORS 


are of special importance in 
that they not only prevent the 
spread of flames, from floor 
to floor, but in addition are 
elasticand warm to the tread, 
so that the health of the 
workman is safeguarded. 


General HKompolite Co. 
516 Fifth Avenue - New York City 

















American Federation of Labor 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Nov. 11, 1912 


In making arrangements to attend this 
important convention attention is directed 
to the excellent train facilities offered by 
the NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 
This is the famous 


WATER LEVEL 
ROUTE 


It insures a comfortable trip, and is the only 
route offering an opportunity to view the 
beautiful Hudson River and historic Mohawk 
Valley. Passengers from the West may stop 
over at Niagara Falls without extra charge. 
Our agents will be glad 
to quote fares and give 
complete information 
regarding train service 
andall other particulars. 


More and 
Better Sewing 


with less labor, if 
you use the 


WHITE 


See your WHITE 
dealer or write us 
for details. 


VIBRATOR AND ROTARY SHUTTLE MACHINES 


WHITE SEWING MACHINE Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








THE TITLE GUARANTY 
& SURETY COMPANY 


Capital Stock $1,000,000 
Home OFrFice: 
SCRANTON, PA. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


New York, N. Y., 84 William St.; Seattle, Wash., Alaska 
Bidg.; Denver, Colo., Symes Building; Memphis, 
Tenn., 1404 Exchange Bldg.: Phila élphia, Pa., 
Penna. Bidg.; Dallas, Texas, Praetorian Bidg.; Chi- 
cago, Ill., 725 The ogg fA: San Francisco, Cal., 
Merchants’ Exchange Bldg.; Indianapolis, Ind., 
Amer. Centra! Life Bidg.; achingwes. D. C., Colo- 
rado Bldg.; Kansas City, Mo., Fidelity Trust Bidg.; 
St. Louis, Mo., Pierce Building. 








AGENCIES IN ALL LARGE CITIES AND TOWNS 
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Real Material for 
Real Painters 





EAL PAINTERS require real 
R materials to do real work. 
f-~.| Otherwise their reputations 
RR for doing first-class work 
will suffer and no painter 
can live down samples of inferior 
workmanship. 

Pure white lead and pure linseed 
oil are the real materials for real 
painters—for white leaders. 

Dutch Boy Painter white lead is 
not only pure but it is of known 
purity—property-owners know it 
is pure and they know that the 
painter who uses it is a real painter. 


S—=- 
National Lead Co. 


Rew York Boston Buffalo Chicago 
Cfacinnati Cleveland St.Louis SanFrancisco 
(John T. Levris & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(Rational Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 











GARLOCK 


Branch Offices and Stores in All 
Principal Cities 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
PALMYRA - - - - N.Y. 


PACKINGS 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 




















Here is the firm that 
wili supply you with 
what you need for 


Moving 
Pianos 


Down to date in improve- 
ments and up to time in 
usefulness. Have you seen 
the Bilger Truck, Cover, 
Hoist, or Wagon. Send for 
catalogue. 


Bilger Truck Co.,Souderton,Pa. 











Your Spare Time 
Turned Into Money. 














Any wide-awake union man can earn 
money in his spare time by securing 
subscribers for the 
American Federationist 

A few hours’ work in the union hall 
or among his shop mates will give 
surprising results. 

Some of our agents are sending over 


a hundred names as the result of can- 
vassing among their friends during 


odd hours. 
Write to this office for sample copies, 
descriptive booklets and rates of com 


mission. 











The American Federationist 


SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME. 


| 0 C. . “fees newsdealers. $ | " J by subscription 
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Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 


Used by millions of mothers For CHILDREN 
for over Fifty Years. TEETHING. 


FOR SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 














Do you wear 


UNION MADE | 


a Bell Brand 


‘BELL | ite Collars’ 


BRANDS = | ore) aa desea Wat 
Gp abteyaue ir-00)-) 


Union Made By 
IDE BROS. COMPANY —— ALBANY.N.Y. 











BEWARE OF 


United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers 


OF NORTH AMERICA 


Loose labels in the hands of storekeepers are 
counterfeits. The only genuine Label indorsed 
by the American Federation of Labor and 
Organized Labor in general. : 


Bogus and Imitation Labels Main Office, 62 East Fourth Street, New York City 














Hudson Paper and Paper Stock Company 


DEALERS IN 
UNION WATER-MARKED PAPER 


Book and Bonds, Writing Papers, Tablets, Pads, Envelopes, News 
and all colored covers. Prices and samples submitted upon request. 











Albany Office, 56 State Street Boston Office, 29 Central Street 
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Look For This Label 


SPECIA DER Sees BRAN 


UNITE? gz ARMENT 
eee 


SOAR oF 
MADE TS GORDOER 


On Your Made-to-Measure Clothing 











INAWISILYIACY 

















To All Affiliated Organizations 


of the A. F. of L.—Don’t Forget Us 
And We Will Remember You. 


Look For This Label 














ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 


INIWASIYIAGY 

















On All Ready-to-Wear Dress or Working 
Clothing, Collars, Cuffs, Shirts and Aprons 


117 Bible House 


United Garment Workers of America New York 
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tanley Tools 


STANLEY CONCEALED RATCHET BIT BRACES 


embody improvements in mechanical construction not previ- 
ously contained in any Bit Brace. @ The Ratchet Gear ani Can 
Sleeve which actuate the Clutch are in line with the Bit, and 
there iscomplete protection forthe working mechanism, which 
is always free from dirt, grit and moisture, and retains 

a long time. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
CONTAINING COMPLETE DESCRIPTION 


time 
oe PA 


New Barrar.Conx USA 


{EDL 





The J. 2 M. Haffen Brewing Co. 


Telephone “71 MELROSE” 


386-398 East 152d Street Corner Melrose Avenue 


NEW YORK 











Funeral Economy 





You are invited to inspect our newly 
installed and centrally located Show 
Rooms. Greek architecture. Modern 
equipment. 


An efficient and perfected service. The result of 
60 years of experience. 

Special attention given to rigid economy in the 
simpler forms of service. 

Complete funerals at prices which meet your 
approval no matter what the condition. 

Complete automobile equipment. Motor 
hearses and coaches. 

Special motor ambulance service for invalids. 

We hold ourselves subject to call from any 
locality reached by the lines of the suburban 
service of the New York Telephone Com- 
pany. Telephone orders receive immediate 
attention. 





W. J. HART, Funeral Director 
Madison Avenue and 52d Street 


One Block above St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
TELEPHONE PLAZA 148 
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ire Fluid) 
Puts an end to all of your tire 4, 
f troubles. It prevents your tires from 
/ getting porous, stops all leaks, and 
instantly heals punctures. It’s a pre- ¥H! 
servative of both the fabric and rubber. nN 
V/) MAKES TIRES WEAR LONGER |h\ 
Hy f Saves Expensive Repair Bills i 
(ff The sooner you inject Neverleak Tire | 
/] Fluid into your tires the better. It’s a 
' positive insurance against all tire 
troubles and will greatly reduce the 
expense of keeping your wheel. A 
twenty-five cent tube is enough 
for each tire. You can easily 
inject it yourself or your re- 
pair-man will do it for 
you at asmall charge. It 
, is used and sold by 
\\ all bicycle re- 
pair-men and 


&. \ dealers. 


& \ y ‘ : 

~\ mC ie 
Buffalo Specialt}/Co. 
Dept 788. BuffaloyN*Y. 
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10,000 Underwood Typewriters Sold to the Western Union Telegraph Company 


LARGEST TYPEWRITER SALE IN HISTORY 


‘The Machine You Will Eventually Buy” 


Offices in All Principal Cities Underwood Building, NEW YORK 














GENEVA “HIGH HOP” AND GENEVA “HOME BREW” 


Two names to conjure enjoyment with 
HOME BREW IN BOTTLES 





GENEVA BREWING COMPANY 33 $3 33 Geneva, New York 








TOOL BAGS FOR MECHANICS 


wy MANUFACTURE Tool Bags for Masons, 
Plumbers, Electricians, Carpenters, Linemen. 


SEND FOR CATALOG, 
IT’S FREE. 





i it a Excelsior Bag & Mfg.Co.,Inc., - Troy, N.Y. 
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“SAFETY” 
Insulated Wires and Cables 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE SAFETY 
INSULATED WIRE AND CABLE CO. 


Bayonne, N. J. 





uo Aa “0p Suyuosg souaspy 








as 2 
127thto 129th St. PI a New York City, N. 











Subscribe to the American Federationist, $1 a Year 
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M HICAGO 
FIREPROOF HOTEL 


300 Elegant Rooms — 150 With Baths § 
$I per day and up $2 per day and up 


FINEST and MOST ATTRACTIVE 
GERMAN RESTAURANT 


CLARK STREET, near Jackson Boulevard 
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Allcock Manufacturing Company 
American Chicle Company 
American Ink Company 


Baker & Company, Walter 
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White Sewing Machine 
Winslow Soothing Syrup 
Wood-Mosaic Flooring Company 


York & Sons, J. W 





